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Gray's 


The Standard Botanies of the United States. 


By ASA GRAY, LL.D. 


Comprising Every Grade of Botanical Study, es School, 
Academic, Collegiate, and Special 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. Gray’s Botanical Tort-Book 


Introduction price, 80 cents. Vor, I. * 8 SERUCTURAL BOTANY. Price 


Gray's How Plants Behave. ODALE'S PHY 


Vou. II. ALE’S PHY BOTA. 
EO. LINCOLN GOODALE 
Introduction price, 54 cents. mM. D. yoke of Botany in Harvard 


Gray's Lessons in Botany Revised. versit Price for Introduction, $2.00 


Vou. III. AINTROD ICTION CRYPTOG AMIC 
Price for Introduction, 94 cents, BO 


Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. 


Tn 
Price for $1.44. 


Vou. IV.— oan NA TURAL ORDER OF PHQNO- 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 


AMOUS PLANTS. (In preparation.) 
Price for Introduction, $1.80. 


Coulter’s Manual of the Botany of the 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. Specialists 
*,.* The Lessons and Manual, either together or Botany Price for Introduction, €8.16. 


Gray's Structural and Systematic Botany. 
Apgar’s Plant Analysis. Rocky Mountains. 
Price for Introduction, $1.62. 
Price for Introduction, $1.62. Price by mail, $3.00. 
Gray's Lessons and Manual, Revised, | Gray and Coulter's Text-Book of Western 
separately, or when bound with the Field, Forest! Ghapman’s Flora of the Southern United 
’ 7] States, Cloth, 8vo, 700 pag 


Price for Introduction, $2.00. 
Price for Introduction, 55 cents, 
Tourist’s Edition. Aad the use of Tourists and 
Price for Introduction, $2.16. 
Botany, will be of the Revised Edition only in future. Price for hntroduetion, es. 60. 


Correspondence invited. Cireulars and Descriptive Catalogues on request. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, AND COMPANY, 
753 & 755 Broadway, NEW YORK, AND 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO.’S 


Standard Editions of New and Valuable 


SCHOOL TEXT BOOKS 


Fresh, Original, and up to the Times. 


Best Liked by the Best Teachers. 


READERS. GEOGRAPHY. | LANGUAGE. GRAMMAR. 
GREENE'S 
Monroe’s New Series} Warren’s New Series 
the books begin at the foun- The best known ; the best liked. 
New Primer, . . . - 15 Cts. Latest Geographical Infor- Reesrore. becomes and the most widely used series. 
New First Reader, . . 20 Cts, motion Som oli Farts "| THE NATIONAL | STANDARD 
; New Primary Geography, 48 Introduction, . . . . 40 Ct». 
New Fourth Reader, . 66 Ct, English Grammar, . . 75 Cts, 
New Fifth Reader, . . 54 Cts. [Physical Geography, . . 1.85 New Analysis,. . . 86 Cts, 
SPELLERS. MATHEMATICS PENMANSHIP. 
Goodrich’s Child's U.S, 86 Cts, BUSINESS 
Monroe's New Series} MAGAR'S 
First Steps in Spelling, . 18 Cts. PRACTICAL SERIES NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. Standard Copy Books. 
Practical Speller,. . . 25 Cts, Business-like Methods. Mental LITERATURE. dupit lic 
Reares’s © Writh and Exere’ - copy in the mic lle of each pa 
onroe’s Comp! ng ‘om bined. No  flouris hes; no “a 


Speller, Per Doz, . 42 Cts, 
Combining Spelling and Pen- 
manship. The largest and cheap- 
est Writing Speller published. 


Primary Lessons in Nos., 22 Cts. 
Elementary Arithmetic, 86 (ts, 
Com, School Arithmetic, 72 Cts, 
Elementary Algebra, . 90 (te, 


New and Revised Mannals 


American Literature, . 


READING CHARTS. 
MONROE'S 


New Primary Charts 


REVISED AND ENLARGED, 

These Charts comprise 56 num- 
bers, 25x34 inches in size, printed 
on Manilla Parchment Paper. 
They are mounted in the most 
convenient form for practical use. 


Full Series, . . . . $10.00 


Arithmetical Charts 


PREPARED RY 
FRANC 18 W. PARKER, A. M., 
of Cook m., 
mal School, formerly Supt of 
Nehoola, Quincy, Masa 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
The set comprises 56 numbers, 
25x30 inches in size, printed on 
Manilla Parchment Paper. This 
is the only Series of Arithmetical 
Charts published. 


analysis. 


Primary Course, 7 Nos., 72 (ta. 


Com, Sch, Course, 7 Nos., 06 (ts, 


Writing Charts, 13 Nos., $5.00 


CHEMISTRY. 
Appleton’s Complete Series 


The Young Chemist, . . 
Qualitative Analysis, . . 
Quantitative Analysis, . 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Blaisdel § Series, 


The Business-Standard System 
of Double-Entry Book-Keeping. 


Using only One Book of 
Accounts. 


LATEST. SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST. 


Book-Keeping, . . . 42 Cts 
Blank Book, . . . . 18 (ts, 


SEND FOR COPY OF NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. JUST ISSUED. 


In order that Teachers and Schoo} Officers may examine our books, we will send SPECIMEN PAGES 
free, upon application, or copies of any of the books themselves, delivery prepaid, on receipt of published 


price, which will be refunded in case thet books are adopted or returned. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMIT ONE DOLLAR 


To VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Cincinnati, O. (or 
28 Bond Street, New York; 8 Hawley Street, Boston), 
for the New Eclectic History of the United 
States, just issued. It is newly and profusely illus- 
trated ; the text has been re-written and much simplified 
to better adapt it to school use; and much new matter 
has been added. The new Eclectic History is superior to 
anything of the kind in the market. 


NNOUNCEMENT. 


We have recently issued a new Rudimentary 
Psychology, for High Schools, Academies, 


and Colleges, by GEORGE M. STEELE, D.D., 


LL. D., 


PRINCIPAL OF WESLEYAN ACADEMY, Wilbraham, Mass. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


BOSTON, CHICAGO. 


ESTE 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness o 


FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Deus have the shape, eS and style suitable for school use. 
oint, elasticity and durability, and have been 


They te all the 
very 


extensively adopted in the public an, private schools throughout the United States. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE ESTERBROVUK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 STREET, NEW 
Works, Camden, N. 


ORK. 


THOUSANDS 


Concur in Awarding the Palm of Merit to HARPHRS READERS. 


‘“*Harper’s Readers are used in all our public schools, and give perfect 
satisfaction. Indeed, I regard them as the very best books in use.” 
—H. A: Gupcer, President Bd. of Education, Ashville, N. C. 
JAN., 1890. 
“T think Harper’s Readers models of excellence in all desirable points. 
They go far ahead of anything else I have used or seen.” 


—T. L. V. Spautpine, Prin. of Schools, New Lebanon, N. Y. 
JAN. 29, 1890. 


“ Harper’s Fifth Reader is a beautiful book; I do not mean externally 


only, but in spirit, literary style, and instruction. 
young readers of our country in elevating the best emotions, and cultivating 
a refined literary taste.” 


It will do much for the 


— J. C. Gmcunrist, Pres. Northern Iowa Normal School, Algona, Ja. 


JAN., 1890. 


Testimonials like the above are being received daily from all sections of the United States. 


also for our Illustrated Educational Catalogue. 


Correspondence with reference to Harper’s Readers solicited. 


Address 


Send for book of Opinions, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, ack ow" CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Linitei, 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut 8t., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
my MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 21 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


Chemically } Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 


CHEMISTS. BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
at the a specialty 
"Seok prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
Paap ty J all new chemical ucts, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a s roducts from the 
Laboratories “ ON, London; 
ae & SONS, Phila. ; 
tadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch S&St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


postage, 5 cents. 


all want FERRIS’ 


* GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 

> NOW IN USE. 
~\Best for Health, Keo- 
nomy and Beauty. 


BUTTONS at front in- 


Tape-fasten But- 
ma—ron"t pull off, 
Cord. Edge Button 
Holes—iont wear out. 
AGES— 
Adults, 
Sold » -- 
RETAILERS 
every where. 
Send for Circular, 


FERRIS BROS., 


Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


ARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuoicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS, 


DESKS, 
Chairs, 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


DERBY & KILMER DESK 00, 


Salesrooms, 


~ 
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/ 
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Copyright, 


JEWELS AND LACES. 


Oh, girl with the jewelled 
Oh; maid with the laces 


What are your jewels and what are your 
laces worth to you if, from undergoing the 
trying ordeals which fashionable society im- 
aya on its devotees, and which are enough 

test the physical strength and endurance 
of the most robust, you break down, lose 
your health and become a physical wreck, 
as thousands do from such causes ? 

Under such circumstances you would 
willingly give all your ik - and all your 
laces to n lost health. This you can do 
if you will but resort to the use of that 
great restorative known as Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. Thousands of grateful 
a bless the day it was made known te 


t 

For all those derangements, irregularities 
and weaknesses uliar to women, it is the 
only remedy, sold by druggists, under a 
positive guarantee from the manufact- 
urers, that it will fc satisfaction in every 
case, or money will be refunded. This guar- 
antee has been printed on the ——— 
and faithfully carried out for 

an invigorating tonic, 


strength to the whole system. For over- 
worked, ‘‘ worn-out,” “run-down,” debili- 
tated "teachers, milliners dressmakers, 
seamstresses, ‘‘ shop - girls % housekeepers, 
nursing mothers, and feeble women gen- 
erally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Presc ription 
is the greatest earthly boon, being une- 
qualed as an appetizing cordial and re- 
storative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine 
‘* Favorite Prescription” is unequaled and 
is invaluable in allaying and subduing nerv- 
ous excitability, exhaustion, prostration, 
hysteria, and other distressing, nervous 
symptoms, commonly attendant upon func- 
tional and organic It induces re- 
freshing —_ and relieves mental anxiety 
and des 

An Il are Book of 160 pages, treating 
of ‘‘Woman and Her Diseases, and their 
Self-cure,” sent sealed, in plain envelope, 
on receipt of ten cents, in stamps. 

Address, WorLp’s DisPENSARY MEDICAL 
IATION, No, 663 Main Street, Buffalo, 


— — 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets regulate and cleanse the “aie 
stomach and bowels. One a dose. Sold by druggists. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


PURE 
CHEMICALS, 


Send for list. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


STEEL 


JOSEPH CILLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 302.404, 332,51, 170, (es 
AND BIS OTHER STYLES — 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS meovesour mz WORLD. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton 
B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Wabash Ave., 


Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


717 Market St., Philad 1 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


Chicago. chines on trial to responsible parties. 


FITS! 


cure I do 
for atime and have th p them 
care, have made the of FITS, TS, EP 


G SICKNESS a 


Musical, far sounding, and hi 
factory Bells for Schools, Ch 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description ption and prices on application. 


By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, also, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of tne 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


9 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Annapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
could be expected.”—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
56th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“ Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.” 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“I was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” —George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, mass, 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Oustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. §. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY 

‘INCINNATIT, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer 5 

Chureh, School and Fire Alarm Bells. > 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials. 


If you want a Medal for your sch 
Teachers for my Illus. Catal us, Catalogue’ aa tise 


this paper. (eow) 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D. © 
Patents No at feo until Potent obtained. 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 


TO BELLAMY. 


BY E, F. GROVER, 
I have read your book, Mr. Pcilamy, 
Fall of facts that ycu never knew, 
Ingeniously woven tcgether 
In colors of brightest hue. 


Now, I s’ pose that you live in Boston, 
And are chuck-fall of Boston air,— 
. While I’m a rough old farmer, 
With hay-seeds in my hair. 


I reckon when you planned your story, 
’'T was in front of a cheerful fire, 
Tipped back in an easy position 
With never a shadow of care. 


And you lost all ideas that were earthly ; 
Soared into some cloud-lit place, 

Where dreams of the real and unreal 
Were dancing like fun through space. 


I’ve been there myself; when a fever 
Lay hold of my brain, one time, 

I lost every solid foundation, — 
But I blurted my craze in rhyme. 


’Twan’t published. But I tell you, Bellamy, 
’ Twas as good as you ever seen ; 

’T would just suited you, but my wife 
Said it all came from too much quinine. 


Your book is a little insulting ; 
In the face of our science and schools, 
You look back to this nineteenth century, 
And call us a pack of poor fools. 


Then you fling at our women’s clothing ; 
Why, man, my oldest girl 

Wears dresses, back here in the country, 
That would start your heart in a whirl. 


Come out and see me, Bellamy! 
I’ll give you a job on my farm; 
You'll learn a few practical notions 
That can’t do you the least bit of harm. 


And when you are writing your next book, 
Just put in a paragraph there, — 
**T learned common sense from a farmer 
With hay-seeds in his hair.’’ 
—Zion’s Herald. 


STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 


BY HON. J. W. PATTERSON, 
State Superintendent of Schools, New Hampshire, 


A department of government so fundamental and far- 
reaching, so absolutely essential to the peace and prosper- 
ity of society as education, should not be left to drift, as 
has been the practice in our earlier history. It must have 
the direction and supervision of the ablest and most un- 
selfish intelligence at the command of the state. 

If it is an established fact that free institutions are only 
possible or desirable where a large majority of the people 
are educated ; that the ingenuity, skill, enterprise, busi- 
ness capacity, and mental and moral power of a nation 
are measured by its intelligence; that freedom from 
crime, the elevation of social and domestic life, and the in- 
fluence of law and revelation, are promoted by the schools, 
it follows that the educational opportunities of the states 
must keep pace with their educational necessities. 

In view of such considerations, it would be as great 
folly to leave our public schools, ramifying as they do into 
every township and neighborhood, and touching the vital 
interests of every citizen, without a well-devised and effi- 
cient system of supervision, as to leave the railroads and 
factories of the country to run themselves without intelli- 
gent and responsible boards of control. In each town 


visor ; and in each state, a superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. It should be the duty of the town board to inspect 
schools, direct as to methods of instruction and discipline, 
and impart, if possible, some enthusiasm to the daily work 
of the schoolroom. It should be the duty of the supervis- 
ors to examine teachers, to inspect, as far as possible, the 
schools of the county, and direct as to their management. 

It should be his care also to advise teachers and town 
committees as to their respective duties. He should give 
an impartial hearing to questions arising in the adminis- 
tration of the schools, and if possible settle them in the 
interests of justice without an appeal to the superintend- 
ent. The state superintendent should be required to ad- 
vise subordinate school officers as to the nature and effect 
of school laws; should be the responsible organ of com- 
munication with the state and the general government 
on educational matters, and should be the adviser of the 
executive as to public instruction; should be required when 
called upon to expound to the legislature the workings of 
the system, and to recommend such changes as the good 
of the cause may seem to demand. He should have an 
advisory and supervisory power in all state educational 
institutions, and should possess sufficient intelligence and 
weight of character to justify such powers. 

In view of the great responsibilities and duties which 
rest upon the voters of the country, and of the wide- 
spread illiteracy that prevails in many states, the time 
may come when it will be found both convenient and 
necessary to make a more intimate legal connection be- 
tween our system of state supervision and the national 
commissionership of education, so that states afflicted with 
incurable ignorance may feel the healing touch of a cen- 
tral power. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT 


AT THE 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF 1892. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A.M. 


As the proposed Exposition is to be international in 
character, the educational exhibit should show the salient 
and essential features of the American systems, relating 
primarily to the preparation for enlightened and good 
citizenship, under our distinctively republican form of 
government. 

It should present to students of other nations full infor- 
mation and complete data for a comparison of our systems 
with their own. And a comprehensive and detailed pre- 
sentation should be made of the origin, history, and prac- 
tical results of our educational work, which has, for its 
highest object, the best possible preparation of American 
children and youth for the responsibilities, duties, and 
privileges of citizenship in the republic. It should ex- 
hibit in detail the actual processes of instruction employed 
in every grade of school, from the kindergarten to the 
completion of the university course of training and culture. 
It should furnish an accurate transcript of all national, 
state, territorial, and municipal provisions made for the 
fostering and promotion of education, which are embodied 
in the laws of the country, showing the purpose, origin, 
history, and methods of distribution of all permanent 
school funds, the methods of raising the money required 
for the support and maintenance of all grades of public 
schools, and the history and operation of our endowed 
institutions. 

It should show the special provisions made by the gen- 
eral government to aid and sustain agricultural colleges, 
Indian schools, military and naval academies, the edu- 
cational requirements for civil service and the aid given by 
national, state, and municipal governments for the support 
of public libraries and museums of natural science, and also 
the provisions made for charitable and reformatory insti- 
tutions, truant schools, and a complete history of edu- 
cation in its relation to vice and crime. 

It should exhibit the courses of study adopted for the 


there should be a school board; in each county, a super-|elementary and secondary schools, and for all classes of 


higher institutions, showing the methods of examining 
and testing the results of training required by the several 
curricula. It should clearly indicate the application of 
psychological and pedagogical principles and the practical 
methods deduced from them in the training of the chil- 
dren and youth in all grades of educational institutions. 

It should show the provisions made in all the states, 
territories, and municipalities for the training of pro- 
fessional teachers through the instrumentality of model, 
training, and normal schools, and also in colleges and 
universities by means of chairs of pedagogics, etc. It 
should give the history, and show, by a comparison of 
facts, the improvement secured in methods of instruction 
by the employment of professionally trained teachers, 
giving the number of such actually employed in each state. 

The following important subjects should be clearly 
explained: The history of our system of graded schools, 
and the means employed to secure the best results in the 
ungraded country schools; the history and plans of super- 
vision adopted for all kinds of schools, graded and un- 
graded, by states, counties, districts, and municipalities ; 
the methods of examining, certificating, and licensing of 
teachers; the salaries paid to the several grades of teach- 
ers in the different states and municipalities, including 
the compensation given to instructors of colleges, univer- 
sities, and technological institutions; the tenure of office 
of teachers and school officials; the extent to which edu- 
cation is made compulsory by law, in the several states ; 
the relation of academies, seminaries, colleges, universities, 
and other higher institutions to the public school systems ; 
the mission of the teachers’ institutes, summer schools, of 
public libraries, of evening schools, of reading circles, of 
the lyceum, and other means of promoting education 
among the people beyond the ordinary school period, 
should be fully presented. 

It should exhibit carefully prepared outlines and speci- 
mens of the work required and performed in the schools, 
showing, as far as posible, the actual results obtained in 
all grades of educational institutions. 

It should exhibit the distinctive work performed in the 
kindergarten, primary, grammar, and high echools. The 
entire work of what is known as the “public school 
system ”’ should be illustrated, if practicable, by actual 
class work, conducted during the Exposition by expert 
teachers in each grade. There should be illustrated the 
methods of physical training, by the Ling and other sys- 
tems of gymnastics and calisthenics, drawing and Sléjd, 
showing the methods employed in schools for training the 
eye and the hand, and the results of experiments made in 
the public and private schools to introduce the teaching 
of sewing, of cooking, and of the use of tools as a means 
of preparing pupils for the industries of life. The meth- 
ods of teaching music and the elements of art culture 
should be illustrated, showing the results secured. Busi- 
ness and commercial colleges, and special schools of 
industrial education and of the sciences, should show 
their methods of work, and exhibit the practical results. 

There should be an exhibit of school and college text- 
books, old and new, reference books, materials and de- 
vices for illustrating methods of instruction ; educational 
literature, including works on psychology and pedagogy, 
works on the history, philosophy, and science of education, 
manuals of methods, educational journals, complete re- 
ports and circulars of information that have emanated 
from the Bureau of Education, reports and proceedings 
of educational associations, reports of boards of education 
and school committees, reports of superintendents of 
schools, of states, of counties, and of municipalities ; cat- 
alogues and reports of universities, colleges, and other ed- 
ucational institutions. Pamphlets and fugitive papers 
on education should be garnered, and shown as a part of 
the exhibit. In fine, everything that will present to the 
foreign visitor and student a clear idea of the American 
systems of education and their work, should be found in 
the exhibit. 


The purpose and miggipu, of the National Bureau of 
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Education should be fully explained in every department 
of its work. The history and influence of educational 
associations and teachers’ clubs, of teachers’ institates, 
and the notable work done by individual American edu- 
cators of the past, in promoting education, etc., should be 
outlined for stady. 

There should be a department devoted to the exhibi 
tion of architectaral designs for educational buildings of 
every grade, showing the means of lighting, heating, and 
ventilation of the same, as well as the internal arrange- 
ment. for practical uses. Plans of museums of science and 
art, libraries, laboratories, ete., should be exhibited in this 
department. 

How Shall the Educational Exhibit Be Managed” 

We are aware of the difficulty there is in answeriog 
this question satisfactorily. We sabmit the following as 
suggestions : 

The educational exhibit should be organized, arranged, 
and managed by a general committee, to consist of the 
Commissioner of Education of the United States as 
ez officio chairman, and the superintendents of public in- 
straction of the several states, territories, and the District 
of Columbia, making a committee of forty-eigit members. 

This general committee should appoint an executive 
committee of seven members from its own body, of which 
the Commissioner of Education should be chairman ez 
officio, to carry out the plans of the general committee, 
and to have the supervision of the details of the exhibit. 

The general committee should prepare in outline a com- 
plete plan of the exhibit, and all general and strictly na- 
tional subjects of investigation should be made by experts 
employed by the executive committee, under the direction 
of the general committee. 

The superintendent of public instruction of each state 
and territory and of the District of Columbia, should be 
the chairman of his state or territorial committee, which 
should consist of seven members, to be appointed by the 
respective state boards of Education, one member of 
which committee should represent the interests of the uni- 
versities, colleges, and higher institutions of learning, one 
the secondary and normal schools, one the school superin- 
tendents and other school officials, and one the high, 
grammar, primary, and kindergarten schools; and three 
at large, who, together with the representative of the gen- 
eral committee, acting as chairman, should constitate the 
executive board of each state. This committee should have 
the arrangement and supervision of all purely state and 
territorial exhibits, subject to the approval of the general 
committee. Various special and sub-committees, and indi- 
vidual experts will undoubtedly be needed, and their se- 
lection and appointment should be made by the general 
committee. 

Without going further into detail, it will be seen that 
by the above general plan of the management of the ex- 
hibit, it is placed in the hands of those immediately con- 
nected with education. This will tend to keep the ex- 
hibit free from all political and sectarian control, as might 
not be the case if the appointment of the managers was 
to be made by national or state officers. 


How Shall the Money Required be Obtained ? 

This question opens the door for much discussion and 
careful deliberation. We think that the Congress of the 
United States should place not less than half a million of 
dollars in the hands of a commission composed of three 
persons, appointed by the President of the United States, 
and confirmed by the Senate, who should approve of all 
the plans of the general committee which may require 
the expenditure of money prior to their being adopted and 
carried into effect by the executive committee. The ac- 
counts should be vouched for, audited, and approved by 
an officer appointed by the United States Commission. 

The money required for the exclusively state and local 
exhibits should be appropriated by the states and munici- 
palities, and be expended under conditions that will make 
certain an honest and economical use of the money. We 
make these general suggestions in regard to the funds 
needed, with the conviction that a fair compensation 
should be given to experts, and those who devote their 
time and talent to preparing the exhibit, so as to present 
to the world the educational work done in this country, in 
as complete aad unified a form as is possible. We cannot 
afford, as Americans, to be behind France or any other 
nation of the world, in the excellence and inflaence of our 


shall be imbued with a spirit of patriotism and an intelli- 
gent loyalty that shall make certain the preservation and 
perpetuity of a government devoted to liberty and equal- 
ity of rights, duties, and privileges_for allfits citizens. J. 


Natuan C. ScHAEFFER, 
Prin. Kutztown (Pa.) Normal School. 


It is with pleasure that we present a life-like portrait 
of Principal Schaeffer, of the Kutztown Normal School, 
one of the foremost educational men of the state, whether 
judged by what he is, what he has done, or what he is 
destined to do through his school and with his pen. He 
was elected to his present position in 1877, and has for 
thirteen years kept the “‘ Keystone State Normal School ” 
easily at the front. He is one of the two men selected to 
represent Pennsylvania upon the National Council of Edu- 
cation,—no slight honor. He is a member of the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education appointed by Governor 
Beaver three years ago,— the forthcoming report will 
reflect great credit upon himself and associates. In 1887 
he declined the presidency of the Wichita (Kans.) Uni- 
versity, to which he was elected with great unanimity. 
He was born in Maxatawny Township, Berks County, 
Feb. 3, 1849; graduated with the degree of A.B. at 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, and subse- 
quently pursued his stadies in the Theological Seminary 
at Mercersburg, and at the universities of Berlin, Tiibin- 
gen, and Leipsic, inGermany. He taught Latin for two 
years at Franklin and Marshall College. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


IMAGINATION.—(III.) 


There are two fairly distinct forms or types of imagi- 
nation, called the passive and the active imagination. 
When the imagination is stimulated and guided at every 
step, both in the recall of ideas and in their recombina- 
tion into new forms, it is called the passive imagination. 
This is well illustrated in the case of one who is reading 
imaginative poetry. He sees the words of the poetry, 
one after another; and these words, having been pre- 
viously associated in his mind with particular ideas, call 
these ideas into consciousness; while the order of the re- 
call of the ideas determines the order of combination, 
and, consequently, the character of the new form which 
is created. The reader is little more than a passive re- 
cipient of the creation of the poet. It is true that the 
creation of the poet is reproduced in the reader's mind ; 
yet the reader’s mind does not act independently, but is 
guided continually by some outside stimulus. 

When the imagination acts in obedience to the will 
and under the guidance of reason, for the creation of 
products adapted to particular ends, it is called the active 


imagination. This is the kind of imagination used by 
the poet, the painter, the sculptor, the inventor, the math. 
ematician, and the philosopher, when they are engaged jy 
the creation of their works. These men never produc, 
anything noble, unless they work for a noble purpose, 
But when the poet, for example, has decided upon his 
theme, and upon the effect which its treatment is to cause 
in the minds of his readers, he holds the conception of 
the theme and of the intended effect before his mind by 
an effort of his will. Then idea after idea and thought 
after thought come to his mind, summoned from oblivion 
to consciousness by the mysterious power of association, 
Some of these ideas and thoughts are judged to be suit. 
able for the purpose which he has io view, and are re. 
tained and made to take their appropriate places in the 
new creation ; while others are judged to be unsuitable, 
and immediately pass from consciousness to the oblivion 
whence they were called. This activity is repeated and 
continued till the poem is finished and the poet’s purpose 
is accomplished. Such seems to be the working of the 
active imagination. It requires the action of the will and 
of the reason, in addition to those activities of the mind 
reqaired in the creations of the passive imagination. 


The use of the active form of the imagination requires 
a greater degree of mental development than the use of 
the passive form, and, consequently, is developed later in 
life. It is easier to read poetry appreciatively than to 
write it. It is easier to form the conceptions which the 
painter or sculptor intended to produce in the observer's 
mind, than it is to create a painting or a statue. The 
creation of a philosophic theory is vastly more difficult 
than the comprehension of the theory already elaborated 
and described. More perseverance and judgment are re- 
quired in the creation than in the understanding of a work 
on mathematics. It is easier to build a steam engine 
after the iaventor’s patterns than it is to invent it your- 
self. The power to originate is matured later than the 
power to reproduce what has already been originated. 

With these conceptions of the passive or receptive, and 
of the active or creative forms of the imagination in mind, 
let us pass to note some of the uses of the imagination. 

The poet, as his name implies, is emphatically a creator. 

New scenes, new characters, new situations, new relations, 
are presented continually. Resemblances and contrasts 
are transferred from object to object, from mind to mat- 
ter, and from matter to mind; and thus even the com- 
monplaces of life, by being adorned with new beauties, 
and surrounded with new companionships, are rendered 
attractive and charming. The reader of poetry, too, cre- 
ates; but his work is done at the bidding of another. 
The poet himself is both architect and builder; the 
reader is merely a workman directed at every step. And 
yet both must have known all that the poet tells; the 
poet, to make it possible for his ideas to be called up in 
his mind through the influence of their association with 
his general purpose ; and the reader, in order to have the 
same ideas recalled on account of their association with 
the poet’s words. 
In music the imagination performs an important office. 
The composer, if a real artist, creates in his own mind 
the effect which he wishes to produce in the minds of his 
hearers, or performers. He then creates a union of 
sounds so related one to another in harmony and melody 
as to produce the desired effect. And, finally, he writes 
down the conventional signs of these sounds. The per- 
former, too, must exercise his imagination. He must not 
only translate the composer’s notes into sounds, but divine 
his purpose, so as to create the intended effect in his own 
mind. In our simple task of teaching children to read 
music at sight, we first teach them the separate sounds of 
which all vocal music is composed ; then the signs for 
these separate sounds ; and, finally, we give them prac- 
tice in looking at groups of signs,—that is, notes,—which 
eall up in their minds new groups of ideas of sounds; 
and then we give them practice in producing the sounds 
thus imagined. 

‘The painter and the sculptor have much in common 
with the poet and the musician. All must imagine the 
effects to be produced, and then the means to be used 
204 produce these effects. But while the poet and musi- 
cian introduce a succession of combinations, in order to 
produce a series of effects, the painter and sculptor are 
obliged to content themselves with the representation of & 


* Copyright, 1886. 


single scene, so constructed that the proper examination 
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of its correct portrayal will produce the desired effect. 
Hence they both must choose from all possible scenes the 
one most suggestive. The painting and the statue must 
not represent too much, else there is too little left for the 
imagination of the observer; nor yet too little, else the 
observer will fail to interpret his work. If actions are to 
be portrayed, some moment of the actions must be chosen 
which will suggest actions both before and after the 
moment chosen. And the artist is successful just in pro- 
portion to his ability to choose that situation for his sub- 
ject which will best stir the imagination of the observer 
to the creation of what the artist has not delineated. 

When the sculptor has decided upon his subject and its 
special treatment, and has created in his own mind the 
special form desired, he has only to produce this form by 
removing from the marble those portions which prevent 
him from seeing the counterpart of his ideal, which lies 
imbedded within ; but the painter, after he has created 
the ideal effects which are to be produced in the minds 
of the observers, and the ideal picture which is to cause 
these effects, must imagine the results of different colors, 
both when seen alone and when combined in such ways 
as to cause intensifying and counteracting effects upon 
one another ; and in this way he must create an ideal of 
the process of producing his picture. 

In every kind of art,—poetry, music, painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture,—the imagination is the important 
factor. In the artist the active form of the imagination 
is mostly used while creating his works; in the student 
of art, the passive form is mainly employed. The artist 
and the student of art both create ; but while the artist is 
his own master and works toward his own ideal, the stu- 
dent is constantly guided and directed, and thus only cre- 
ates anew what has already been produced in the mind of 
the artist himself, 


INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS. 
(A Bchool Exercise.) 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Have each pupil learn as much as he can beyond what is here 
stated of each invention and inventor. There is enough here to 


_ make the exercise intelligent, but whatever the pupils may look up 


for embellishment will add materiaily to the interest and profit. 

1. The steamboat, now indispensable to the navigation of rivers 
and lakes, and for ocean travel, was invented by Robert Falton, 
an American, who conceived the idea in 1793. He built the first 
vessel, the Clermont, in 1807; the first successful voyage being up 
the Hudson from New York to Albany. 

2. Robert Fulton was born in Lancaster County, Pa., in 1765. 
He was 27 years of age when he first planned to build a boat, and 
was 42 when its trial trip was made. He died in New York, Feb. 
24, 1815, eight years after the success of his invention was assured. 

3. The first locomotive was built by Richard Trevithick in 1804, 
but the first locomotive after the modern idea was built by George 
Stephenson in 1829. The idea of the construction of a locomotive 
was given to the world by James Watt in 1759, and patented by 
him in 1784. 

4. George Stephenson was born in England in 1781, of poor par- 
ents. While a mere lad he was fireman in a colliery; he was an 
enthusiastic student of machinery from childhood. He wasa youth 
of determined purpose, always industrious, but he had to contend 
with poverty for many years. He was 48 years old when he made 
his first successful locomotive, and from that time his career was 
one of complete success. At 55 years of age, 214 miles of railroad, 
in which a capital of $25,000 had been invested, were put under 
his direction. He died at the age of 67. 

5. The steam engige was invented by James Watt, an instrument 
maker at the University of Glasgow, in 1763. In 1769 he patented 
his famous condenser, and in 1784 his parallel motion, throttle- 
valve governor, and indicator, all of which are still used. (If there 
is a pupil of a mechanical tarn of mind who will draw an engine 
and explain the use of the parts, it will heighten the interest of 
the claas. ) 

6. James Watt, a mechanic, engineer, scientist, and inventor, 
was born in Scotland in 1736. At the age of 18 he went to Lon- 
don to learn the trade of mathematical instrument maker; at 22 he 
was appointed mathematical instrament maker at the University of 
Glasgow, where he remained six years; at the age of 23 he began 
to erperiment on steam. He was 28 years of age when he made 
his first improvement of the steam engine, and was 45 when, in 
1781, he obtained the first of a series of patents which extended 
to 1785. 

7. Railroads, with wooden rails, were first used in 1672 at col- 
lieries ; cast-iron rails were first used in 1738. An iron rail nailed 
to wooden sleepers was first used in 1776, and the present idea of 
rails and wheels adapted to each other was invented in 1789. 

8. The first really practical sewing machine waa invented by 
Elias Howe, of Cambridge, Mass., in 1841. 

9. Elias Howe, the inventor of the sewing machine, was born in 
Spencer, Mass., July 9, 1819. His father was a farmer, and the 
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lad only had the privileges of winter schools. At the age of 16 he| 
went into a Lowell machine shop for fifty cents a day. He was 
but 18 when he conceived the idea of a sewing machine, after which 
he experimented continually, for five years, receiving his first patent 
when 21. The opposition to labor-saving machinery made the in- 
vention worthless for a time, and for a while after receiving his 
patent he was so poor that in order to return from England he was 
obliged to work his passage as a common sailor. It was at the 
age of 35, after a long continued lawsuit to maintain his patent, 


year up to $200,000. His patent expired in 1867, prior to which 
time he had received about $2,000,000 royalty on machines. 

10. The telegraph was invented by Samuel F. B. Morse, of 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1837, five years after he began experiment- 
ing. He obtained his first patent in 1840, and i1 1843 Congress 
appropriated $30,000 for its development. 

11. Samuel F, B. Morse, founder of the American system of 
electro-magnetic telegraphs, was born in Charlestown, Mass., April 
27, 1791; graduated at Yale at the age of 19; after graduation, 
studied art with a view to becoming a painter; at the age of 24 
opened a studio in Boston, but being unsuccessful he went to 
Charleston, South Carolina. He was interested in electricity when 


Methods for the 


NOTES. 
A teacher's desk is a valuable example. 
Tue teacher’s loud tone is every way objectionable. 
Ger all the assistance from your pupils that will be 


that his prosperity was assured and his income went from $300 a given cheerfully. : 


A.tways have it understood that you estimate a pupil’s 
study in part by the spirit with which he does his work. 

Respect the dull pupil and give him a reasonable 
amount of attention, but do not be unjust to fifty pupils 
in trying to be just to one. 

Tue best way to stop whispering is to have the entire 
school write essays upon the subject, and when there is 
any disturbance from whispering or any suspicion of it, 
have one of them read aloud by the pupil under suspicion. 


ROLL OF 


pupils find it an inspiration and try to be among the 


HONOR. 


The following plan placed upon the blackboard the last week of the term, with the names of all who have 
not been absent or tardy and the names of the best five in writing, spelling, scholarship, and faithfulness. The 


first five. 


ROLL OF HONOR FOR FALL TERM, MEDFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Not Absent or Tardy. Deportment. Spelling. Writing. | Scholarship. Faithfulness. 
Sadie Hanks. Mande Ryan. Alice Brennan. Neat, Maude Ryan. Louis Schools. 
Alice Brennan. Louis Schools. Louis Schools. Legible, Alice Brennan. Maude Ryan. 
Louis Schools. Warren Schools. Sadie Hanks. Exact. Percy Johnson. Warren Schools. 
Albert Dyer. Warren Blake. Maude Ryan. Eddie Bingham. Ellen Roberts. Warren Blake. 
Maude Ryan. Marietta Hardy. Marietta Hardy. Alice Brennan. Marietta Hardy. Marietta Hardy. 
Chas. Hamilton. Sadie Hanks. 

Frank Cady. Myrtie Whiting. 
Ellen Roberts. Marietta Hardy. 
Agnes Chamberlin. 
Maude Ryan. 
Ellen Roberts. 
| | Bertha Chamberlin, | | 


in college, but while attending lectures by Prof. James F. Dana, at 
the age of 35, he became so enthusiastic that its study became a 
passion. When 44 he was appointed professor of the literature of 
the arts of design in the University of the City of New York. He 
operated a telegraph line of 1,700 feet of wire, running back and 
forth through his room. In 1837 he applied for a patent. The 
first few years after, his invention brought him great trouble; he 
was in almost abject poverty. He taught private school, painted 
portraits, did anything he could to gain a livelihood. On Feb. 23, 
1842, by a bare majority of eight votes, he received a gravt of 
$30,000, with which to put up an experimental line from Washing- 
ton to Baltimore. The Senate did not pass the bill till March 3, 
1848, and the line was completed May 11, 1844. 

12. The first message sent over his line was, ‘‘ What God hath 
wrought.”” This was sent on the day the national Democratic 
Convention which nominated James K. Polk and Silas Wright, of 
New York, met in Baltimore. The information of the nomination 
was telegraphed to Mr. Morse, who communicated it to Mr. 
Wright, then in the Senate Chamber. He declined the nomina- 
tion, which fact Morse telegraphed to the Convention; but they 
would not believe it possible for the instrument to carry informa- 
tion reliably, and adjourned, while a committee was sent to Wash- 
ington to ascertain if Morse’s telegraph had told the truth. Mr. 
Morse offered his telegraph to the United States government for 
$100,000, but it was refused, and only $8,000 appropriated for its 
management. Ultimately his system was adopted in France, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and Australia, and in 1869 the 
Western Union Telegraph Company was organized. The leading 
governments of Europe united in a testimonial to him of 400,000 
francs, and many civilized governments honored him with high titles. 

13. The telephone, an invention for reproducing the human voice 
by the agency of electricity, at long distances from the speaker, is 
due to the ingenuity of Elisha Gray of Chicago; Prof. A. Graham 
Bell, of Washington; Prof. A. C. Dolbeare, of Tufts College; 
Mass. ; and Thomas A. Edison, of Menlo Park, N. J. 

14. The electric light was first obtained by Sir Humpbrey Davy, 
in 1813, but recent improvements by Edison and Brush have made 
its general use possible. 

15. Thomas A. Edison was born at Alva, O., Feb. 11, 1847. 
He had no school privileges. He became a newsboy on the Grand 
Trunk Railroad at the age of 12. Began the study of telegraphy 
when quite young and became an expert operator. Among his 
important inventions are the carbon telephone, the phonograph, 
the electric pen, avd especially the quadruplex system of tele- 
graphing (See Life of Edison and Morse, in the ‘‘ World’s Work- 
era’ Series,’’ published by Cassel] & Co.). The beet article upon 
Edison that has yet appeared is in Harpers’ Magazine of Feb- 
ruary, 

This exercise can be extended indefinitely by the pupils. The 
following list can be profitably used: The airbrake, Westinghouse, 
1874; the torpedo, Busbnell, 1777; watch, Peter Hele, 1477; 
thermometer, Drebbel, 1609; telescope, Lippersheim, 1608 ; print- 


QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Which country in Europe has the most population 
per square mile ? 
2. Which country in Europe has the least population 


per square mile ? 
3. Which is the more thickly settled, United States or 


Mexico ? 
4. Which is the more thickly settled, Greece or India ? 
5. Which is uniformly the colder, the arctic or antarctic 


region ? 
6. Which is larger, the area of the Sandwich Islands 


or that of Wales ? 


ANSWERS. 


1, Saxony, 515. 2. Norway, 16. 

3 Mexico, which has 13 persons to the square mile, while the 
United States has 17. 

4. Greece. 

5. The mean temperature of both sea and air south of 62° south 
is at or below the freezing point of fresh water even in summer, 
and ice barriers have stopped the advance of explorers at a latitude 
5° farther from the pole than in the arctic region. 

6. Wales. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. Why was Emin Pasha so long in the heart of 
Africa? 

2. What election last week had national significance ? 

3. Why have some of Montana’s senators fled the state ? 

4. What two confirmations by the U. S. Senate last 
week had an important bearing on some phases of edu- 
cation ? 

5. Which territories are agitating the question of ad- 
mission to the Union? 

6. Who has the reputation of being the best after- 
dinner speaker in America ? 

7. What gathering in New York City this week is of 
interest to the schools of the eountry ? 

8. What day last week interested more children than 
any day since Christmas ? 

9. What three birthdays in this month are of national 
interest ? . 
10. Name three first-class daily papers of this country. 


ANSWERS. 


ing, Ganefleisch, 1438; cotton gin, Eli Whitney, 1793; microscope, 
Jansen, 1590; lithography, Senefelder, 1798; lightning rods, | 
Franklin, 1752; gunpowder, Schwarz, 1320; balloon, Montgolfler, 


1783; barometer, Torricelli, 1643, 


1. After the death of Gordon at Khartoum, being the governor 
of the equatorial provinces of the Egyptian Soudan, the English 
gnd Egyptian forces having retired from the country, he was left 
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to his own resources to develop a government of his own, and was|if it were a fluid, and indeed it does 


surrounded by hostile tribes. 


2. The election of an anti-Mormon city government in Salt Lake/ 1.01. And does it not move with force as if it had 


City. 


3. Because an order for their arrest had been issued to secure 


their attendance at the State House that there might be a quorum, 
which they desired to prevent. 


4. That of Gen. T. J. Morgan, commissioner of Indian affairs, | stoam engine will do, and how they push the water up 


and Dr. Daniel Dorchester, superintendent of Indian schools. 
5. Idaho, Utah, and Arizona. 
6. Chauncey M. Depew. 
1. Department of Superintendence of the National Educational 
Association. 
8. St. Valentine’s Day, Feb. 14. 
9. Washington, Lincoln, and Longfellow. 
10. Answers may differ. 


SCIENCE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL BY 
THE EXPERIMENTAL METHOD.* 


BY JOHN F. WOODHULL, 
Professor of Natural Science in N. Y. College for Training of Teachers. 


IIlL—HOW WE MAY LEARN ABOUT INVISIBLE 
MATTER (Continued). 

Experiment 5.—We procured at the hardware store a 

small oil can for fifteen cents, and put a little water into 

it and boiled it. The spout was 


a closed and the top opened, and a 
lamp chimney placed over it. At 
a first the steam clouded the inside 


of the chimney, but soon it cleared 
up and was visible only at the top 
where it came out into the air. 

| We then closed the top and 
opened the spout, permitting the 
steam to issue from that. When 
a lighted match was brought under 


the end of the spout the steam became wholly invisible, 
but when a tumbler was brought into its pathway an 


abundance of moisture was gathered upon it. 

Experiment 6.—We put some salt into the water and 
held a tumbler in the steam until enough water was gath- 
ered upon its sides to taste of. No salt could be detected 
in it. 

Experiment 7.—We poured out the water into a tin 
cup, and heated it until all the water was driven off. 
The salt which remained in the cup appeared to be quite 
as much as that which was originally put into the water. 

Why do we “see our breath” on a cold day but not 
on a warm day? Suppose we breathe against the window 
pane, what happens? How do the windows look on 
“washing day”? Suppose, after we have breathed out 
a good deal of moisture into the air of a room, some very 
cold object, as an ice pitcher, is brought in, what happens ? 

How are dew, frost, fog, clouds, and rain formed ? 
May the moisture which forms them sometimes come 
from the ocean? Where, then, is the salt? How do 
people who are crossing the ocean obtain fresh water to 
drink ? How may we obtain salt from the ocean ? 

Experiment 8.—We took what is usually called an 
empty bottle. None of the five senses were able to de- 
tect anything in it. A cone or funnel was 
made from a piece of newspaper, the small 
end of it having an opening not larger than 
a slate pencil. This was wet and fixed into 
the mouth of the bottle air tight. Water was 
then poured into the funnel antil it was nearly 
full. About a tablespoonful of water passed 
into the bottle and then ceased to flow en- 
tirely. 

With the point of a lead pencil we made a 
little opening between the side of the funnel and the neck 
of the bottle. Immediately the water flowed in a stream, 
and the air which was in the bottle rushing out through 
the small opening, made bubbles of the water which was 
lodged about the neck outside the funnel. 

Experiment 9.—We filled a child’s balloon with air 

and pinched it. It was evidently full of something. 
Of course air is something. Do we not breathe it, and 
could we live without it? We speak of currents of air as 


flow. Currents of air 


move wind-mills just as currents of water move water- 


sume weight? Think how the winds, which are nothing 
but currents of air, bend great trees and sometimes up 
root them; how they move heavy ships, just as a powerful 


appears to be in 


into great waves. Think how the air pote 


the way when we move a palm-leaf fan rapidly, 
we must push waves of it up against our faces when we 
fan ourselves. When we set one door of a room ajar 
and suddenly open a second one it causes the first to slam 
as if we had pushed something against it. When we 
blow the dust off from our desks we simply throw some- 
thing against the little particles of dirt and push them 
off, just as we might dash a dipperful of water over the 
doorstep to wash dirt from it. Thus the winds which 
sweep across the desert pile up its sand, and thus the 
great sand dunes are built up along some of our coasts. 
The moving air piles up the snow in winter and in sum- 
mer it wafts perfumes and carries seeds and strews them 
far away from the plant which bore them. 

We move about in this fluid, the air, just as fish move 
about in the sea, by pushing it from before us, and it 
closes in again behind us. We are living at the bottom 
of a great ocean. Our toy balloon, which was used in 
Experiment 9, was once filled with a gas which was 
lighter than air, and it floated upin this great fluid ocean, 
our atmosphere, just as all our wooden toys would float 
up away from us if we lived at the bottom of the sea. 
Air is much heavier than we are apt to think. Ina 
schoolroom, the length of which is 25 feet, breadth 20 
feet, and height 10 feet, the air is somewhat heavier than 
siz boys or girls weighing sixty-five pounds each. But 
the rest of the atmosphere buoys it up, so that it would 
be as difficult for us to weigh it as it would be to weigh a 
pail of water under the sea. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING.—(VIL.) 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


The list of oral language exercises is incomplete with- 
out the so-called “memory gem.” Here is an exercise 
where the evident result in added knowledge and enjoy- 
ment seems almost of equal value with the better taste 
and finer appreciation of the beautiful, which are the sure 
outcome of these lessons, rightly given. How the faces 
of the children light up with pleasure when they recite 
together Longfellow’s “ Village Blacksmith”! Even such 
pleasure must come with every returning thought of the 
poem. We know a kindly old gentleman who can easily 
be won from any tendency to despondency by a quotation 
from Goldsmith, Milton, or Pope, which he had analyzed, 
and so memorized, in his boyhood lessons in the old dis- 
trict schoolhouse. A single line starts the train of mem- 
ories, and he quotes page after page, until his discour- 
agement is lost in the enthusiasm which the words inspire. 
What peaceful thoughts come to us with the memory of the 
hymns we learned in childhood to recite. A friend assures 
us that she can win quietness of heart through recalling 
the hymn she learned from her mother’s lips: “ While 
shepherds watched their flocks by night.” We all have 
many such treasures stored in our memory,—treasures rich 
in themselves, but grown far richer in the wealth of associ- 
ations ee they bring with them. If we were to choose 
it would seem easier to part wi iplication 
part with the multiplication 
But we need part with neither. Perhaps even the 
learning of the poems may help us better to read our 
multiplication tables. Not less sure than 2 x 2—4is 
the “ Blessed are the pure in heart,” or, 


“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers,”’ 
And while the little ones are studying the foundation 
truths of mathematics, we may lead them also to the 


truths of God, — truths whose words s 
thoughts of noble lives. peak the noblest 


In the beginning, then, let us, 
the children to memorize, choose something worth learn- 
ing. If the lessons are for the countless to-morrows as 
well as for to-day (and our own experience proves this to 
be true), let us choose something that will help in the to- 


choosing selections for 


* Copyright, 1889, by John F. Woodhull, 


a 
ons only likeness to a true poem lies in thei 
rhymes. A teacher in sympathy with the thought 
expressed in the poem, and in sympathy with the class of 
children before her, will need no such stepping-stone, 


rather, will interpose no such stumbling-block in the path 


of her teaching. 
What if the children do not comprehend all that the 


words of the poem mean? This is an objection often urged, 
Few poems would ever be memorized if the learner waited 
for full comprehension of their beauty and their meaning, 
Who of us fully understood the twenty-third Psalm when 
we first committed it to memory? Only experience could 
translate it for us. For many of us it is still in process 
of translation. Would we then forego the help, tie com- 
fort, the pleasure we have already derived from the words 
of the sweet singer, because we have not yet reached the 
point where we can “ wholly know”? The children are 
in sympathy with the spirit of our best poems ; their hearts 
are open for their teachings ; their minds are hungry for 
the beautiful words to remember. Let us help them to make 
their own the treasures which time and experience shall 
unlock, in all their fullness, to them. 

In most schools this is already being done. In many 
such teaching is occasional, suggested by authors’ birth- 
days, exhibition days, and rhetoricals, so called. But 
there is a legitimate place for this work in connection 
with the language teaching; and its plan shonld be well 
arranged, so that there may be the greatest possible ben- 
efit resulting from the exercises. If several poems are 
studied through the term, they may be chosen from the 
writings of one author, and something of his life may be 
studied as well. Wherever Longfellow’s sweet words are 
repeated by the voices of children, has he not earned 
there the right to be counted the children’s friend? Such 
grouping of selections will result in a fuller store than 
could the fragmentary gleanings from a hundred pages. 

These lessons, even in the lowest grades, should be 
studied, as well as memorized. In the lowest grades the 
selection may be read or repeated many times to the chil- 
dren before the study begins. Children love the old 
stories even better than the new. After the words have 
become familiar from frequent repetition, and the story 
of the poem is understood by the pupils, there should fol- 
low simple talks about the expressions used, and the 
meaning of the stanzas or the poem as a whole. Not 
until after these talks should the children attempt to 
memorize the words of the poem. Otherwise meaningless 
combinations of syllables will sometimes usurp the place 
of the most beautiful expressions. A child who endeay- 
ored to “ make sense’ of such a combination once trans- 
lated the line of a school-taught song from 
‘Sympathy deepens whenever we sing,’”’ 
into 
** Sing for the deacons whenever we sing.’’ 

Such a change of meaning might have been avoided! by 
judicious teaching. 

Older classes will not need the preliminary #@ps. 
They will need the teaching, however. If the figure are 
explained, the unfamiliar words studied, and the thouzlits 

discussed, before memorizing, the children will be nesrer 

that “full comprehension ” of the meaning to whici we 
aspire in our teaching. 

Then let the words be repeated, over and over,—n@ i 

concert, at first, lest the many voices fail to render the 
thought into adequate expression. Let those who best 
catch the meaning repeat it first, while the concert reé!: 
tion waits for the time when all are able to repeat tii 
poem alone. Occasional exercises in paraphrasing wi 
be a help in the older classes. 

When it is not expedient to have the class commit ( 
memory the entire poem, it is well in many cases to hay’? 
the whole read to the pupils before the part is memori7:(¢ 
And the reading of poems by the teacher helps toward 
one result which should come from these lessons,—a |0¥" 
of the beautiful in literature. This training cannot beg'” 
too early. There is a place for it in the lowest grade °! 
the primary school. The teacher’s interest in the poems 
read or recited will help to make them dear to the pu!" 
The outeome of these Ianguage lessons should be hig!" 
ideals, through the truths taught ; love of good literature, 
through familiarity with some of its best forms; 204 * 
store of help and pleasure which the laws of associati®!. 


morrows. Children appreciate true poetry, Tis a pity 


shall open to future need, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE, 


Why are the Congo Free States so called? Has the name any 
connection with free trade ? R. 

On the return of Stanley's expedition of 1878 from the great 
basin of the Congo River and its tributaries, a committee was 
formed, under the presidency of the king of the Belgians, for the 
purpose of stadying the relations in the Upper Congo. This com- 
mittee was soon transformed into the Congo International Associa- 
tion, which undertook to conquer the country by peaceful means, 
suppress slavery, encourage legitimate trade, and fostera feeling of 
brotherhood between Europeans and the native population. This 
awociation had not proceeded far in its mission before it trans- 
formed itself, in 1884, into a monarchy for the benefit of its royal 
founder, the king of Belgium. 

The new empire at this time took the name of the ‘Congo Free 
State.’’ All the Congo states are declared open to the trade of the 
world. All flags, without distinction to nationality, have full access 
to the seaboarJ of these territories, as well as to the rivers dis- 
charging iato surrounding waters. All differential charges are in- 
terdicted in respect to shipping, ani all imported merchandise is 
free of en'ry and transit dues Henoa the significance of the name, 


Free States.’’—[ Ep. 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN. 
BY C, NEWTON HOOD. 


I have of late been having a little circus with a fountain pen, or 
rather with a series of those useful but deceptive implements. 

I never was a very good psnmanshiper, though I used to try hard 
enough to write such things as 


in my old copy-book at school. But some way I never got so that 
I could bring the pen around in graceful lines as some of the boys 
could. Did you ever notice that fat men, with great pudgy hands, 
are almost always good writers? Well, they are. That’s one of 
the things to which I ascribe my poor penmanship. I never just 
liked to own up that it was my fault that I couldn’t write well, so 
I have given a trial to every new-fangled pen which has been put 
upon the market for years. My more recent experiments have been 
with fountain pens of many makes, 

At this point it may not be inappropriate to remark that this ar- 
ticle contains no concealed advertisement near the bottom for any 
particular brand of pen. In fact, I sadly fear that none of the 
manufacturers of those luxuries would wish to pay any especially 
large sum for the privilege of having a particularly choice brand of 
theirs mentioned by its copyrighted name in this interesting and in- 
structive thesis or skit. 

When I decided upon purchasing a pen with a reservoir of ink 
in the handle which should be automatically self-feeding and a base 
burner, I was confronted with a large number of attractive copy- 
righted names, each backed by heart-felt testimonials from promi- 
nent public men, for whom I cherished none but the most friendly 
feelings, and the greater part of whom! knew to be full as hierogly- 
phicy in their penmanship as myself. 

There was the ‘‘Scribo,’’ the ‘‘ Axiom,’’ the ‘‘Souvenir,’’ the 
** Inksquirter,’’ the ‘‘ Neverclog,’”’ the ‘‘ Freeflower,’’ the ‘‘ Rob 
Roy,” the ‘‘ Defender,’ the *‘ Avenger,’’ the ‘‘ Bull Dog,’’ the 
“ Robia Hood,’’ and several other brands which I have probably 
overlooked in this hasty round-up. Naturally I selected the 
‘* Robin Hood’’ to begin with. The ‘‘ Robin Hood ”’ is a good 
pen, but someway, like many others bearing that family name, it 
seems to lack that business principle of retaining as long as possible 
that which is once acquired. It someway never seemed to be able 
to distinguish the difference between the active transcribing of 
words and the pauses for thought and inspiration. For instance, 
if I found myself cornered as so whether | would be more correct 
in using shai or will in one of my little bon mots or sports of fancy, 
and paused with my pen raised slightly from the paper to repeat, 
** No one sha// help me, I will drown,’’ the pen kept right on with 
it’s self-feeding process, and an artistic little blot of ink helped to 
make my manuscript more attractive and picturesque. That was 
the reason I quit working for the ‘‘ Robin Hood.’’ It expected 
too much of me and did not allow me time enough for reflection 
and recreation. 

The ‘‘ Scribo’’ was a good pen, but it was a hard pen to load. 
After you had got the top business unscrewed and it had rolled 
under the corner of the desk, and you had filled the little rabber 
and glass full Havana filler with ink, the ‘‘ Scribo’s ” handle had a 
habit of clogging up close to the top and allowing the major portion 
of the useful fluid to flow gently down upon your fair hand. Then 
I never succeeded in getting just the right quantity of ink in the 
reservoir. Try as | would when I[ found the top and screwed it in, 
the ink would come bubbling out in a very uncomfortable way. 

The ‘‘ Neverclog ’’ was a good pen about overflowing, but it had 
a habit of going on a strike in the middle of an ode and refusing 
to give down until the trouble had been settled by a board of arbi- 
tration. I am troubled with the odes only once in a great while, 
but when I do have an attack it requires quick work. Usually, 
however, before I could throw the ‘* Neverclog’’ across the room 
and find a piece of a lead pencil the spasm was gone, never to re- 
turn, and leaving no trace behind. Then, I never could be quite 
suited with the style and action of the various pens. Some were 
too tender-bitted, and when a faint line was required, made a mark 
like one of John Hancock’s down strokes. 

Others required too much pressure to secure satisfactory results, 
more particularly the ‘‘ Inksquirter.’’ I got so in the habit of 
squeezing the handle of that implement to force it to eject some ink 
that I nearly brought on an attack of the writer’s cramp, as well 
as a soft corn on my first fioger. P 7 

I have now given them all up, and am manufacturing illegibili 
with a stub-pointed pencil and an assortment of steel pens, whi 
latter I suppose it is ynpecessary for me to state 1 do not obtain in 

manner, 


NOT ‘‘TEACHERY” ENOUGH. 


To any one who feels the least responsibility for the impressions 
made by teachers upon scholars how delightfal is the picture drawn 
by Miss Sanborn of the “‘ too-teachery ’’ style of dress, by contrast 
with another style, which it is to be hoped no one would call 
“‘teachery,”’ but which is, nevertheless, distressingly prevalent 
among women in charge of schoolrooms! The “‘too-teachery”’ 
style seems to be scrupulously clean and whole, and appropriate to 
the person’s age and occupation, and to the occasion; too often the 
teacher’s style does not include cleanliness, or wholeness, or appro- 
priateness, among its recommendations. 

These are hard words; is it possible that they can truthfully be 
spoken of teachers ? 

The writer has seen a teacher wear habitually at her work soiled 
ruchings, or collars and cuffs, with more or less shabby dresses, 
composed largely of silk, velvet, and beaded passementerie. The 
mention of one such instance in detail will suffice. Any one who 
should go into schools where there are women teachers would find 
no we in making long lists of unsuitable costumes, if there 
were any object in so doing. 

Is it, or is it not, oh much criticised teachers, compatible with 
good sense and refined taste to wear in school, bangles, earrings, 
laces, scarlet jerseys, gilt or steel or other fancy trimmings, frowzy, 
‘* wsthetic’’ coiffares, narrow-toed, high-heeled shoes? If these 
things were absolutely tabooed, and if velvet, satin, silk, and plush 
were considered out of the question as materials for school dresses, 
surely there would be a gain in simplicity and suitability. Then, 
if teachers would make it a matter of conscience to have their ap- 
parel invariably clean and whole (no buttons off boots, no small 
rips or tears pinned together, no loose or frayed skirt braids), 
would they be or more, ‘‘ teachery,’’—essentially and benefi- 
cently ‘‘ teachery ’’ ? BROOKLYN. 


ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING. 


The Ladies’ Messenger says it is the best mental training in the 
world to teach school for a year or two. It says: 


“* Any young person who wants more training and edacation 
than he has, should, if he cannot afford to go to college, teach 
school. It will perfect one in all his previous studies. It is aston- 
ishing to a novice to find out how much better he has to know 
things to teach them than merely to recite them. He will have to 
branch out on every side, and add to the nucleus of an ordinary 
education an immense sum of incidental knowledge, gleaned from 
the dictionary, encyclopwdia, and general literature. He will find 
that the constant effort to impart knowledge, to explain and make 
clear, will, by a reflex action, wonderfally improve and strengthen 
his own mind and perception. He will become definite, precise, 
and clear in thought and speech. The responsibility of raling and 
directing school children will give him dignity, self-control, and 
moral sense. In short, it is not possible for any well-intentioned 
person to spend a year in a schoolroom without being a better man 
or woman for it.”’ 


ANSWERS TO UNITED STATES HISTORY. 
[See JOURNAL of Feb. 6.] 


1, April 30, 1789. 

2. It is from the Datch Roodt Splan’, Red Island. 

3. Vermont. 

4. To provide the poor of England with homes. 

5. The country was for the most part held by planters who eda- 
cated their own children or sent them to England to be educated. 

6. Pennsylvania. 

7. Georgia. 

8. Associations formed to resist British oppression. 

9. With the Battle of Lexington. 

10. Virginia. 

11. A league led 5 beens a troublesome Irishman, whose ob- 
ject was to remove Washington from command and put General 
Gates in his place. 

12. Silas Deane. 


ANSWERS TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
(See JOURNAL of Dec. 5, ’89.] 
1. In Mexico, in the sixteenth century. At Cambridge, Mass., 
in the century following. 
2. Poor Richard’s Almanac, by Benjamin Franklin. 
3. The Federalist, written by Jay, Madison, and Hamilton. 


4, The Atlantic Souvenir. 
5. Washington Irving (1783—1859). L. 8. G. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Please tell me the significance of Bachelor of Arts. 
STICKNEY. 


— Is there any foundation for the expression ‘‘ killed by kind- 


ness ? WINTERPORT. 
— To ‘‘Elspeth’’: Elbow is a character in Shakespeare’s 
Measure for Measure.’’ J. 


— To “‘ Bertram C.’’: Cincinnati is supposed to be the city to 
which Longfellow referred in the lines you quote. S. W. C. 


— The writer of a recent list of the writings of Amelia B. Ed- 
wards omitted one of her best novels, Debenham’s Vow. 
P. MeA. C. 


— Please answer the following through the columns of the 
JOURNAL: What suggested to Irving the writing of Bracebridge 
Hall ? Ss. M. 


— I shall be glad if some friend to education will state in this 


department the number of the world’s spoken languages and dia- 
lects. Do they not extend into the hundreds ? MYRTLE. 


— To “ Felix’’: Bya ludicrous misprint in the edition published 
in 1717, atthe Clarendon Press, Oxford, the title of the 20th chapter 
of Luke was made to read ‘‘ Parable of the Vinegar,’’ instead of 
‘* Parable of the Vineyard,’’ hence the name “* Vinegar Bible.’’ 


JASON. 


— — 4 


— ** An Old Subscriber”’ asks for an explanation of the line: 
** Father was hight and he was in the parish.’’ Hight comes from 
the German Acissen, which means to be called or named. Hence 
the line means, ‘‘ Father he was called, and father he was in the 
parish.”’ Lorena G. Evans, Harrisburg, Pa. 


— In answer to the following in the JOURNAL of Jan. 23: 


** Everybody that has studied algebra knows what is meant by an 
algebraic term, and is aware that 8 + 5 X 2 are 18, and not 26. 
But I believe there is no such agreement among mathematicians as 
to the value of the expression 24-6 X 2. Is it8 or 2? With- 
out expressing my own opinion here,—an expression which is still 
subject to revision,—I should like very much to hear the views of 
others on this point, together with their reasons and authorities, 
pro and con. oc. D.” 
We refer ‘‘C. D.”’ to Chrystal’s Algebra, Part I., page 15; 
Oliver, Wait, and Jones’ Algebra, page 17; Bradbury and Emery’s 
Academic Algebra, page 51. In accordance with these writers, 
24+ 6 2 = 8, and not 2. W. F. B. 


— Please give a full analysis of the sentence: ‘‘‘ Why, I've 
nothing but my life; here’s my head,’ cries Hervé Riel.’’ 


‘** Why, I’ve nothing but my life; here’s my head,’ cries 
Hervé Riel. ’’ 

1. This assertive sentence is complex. 2. Its subject is Hervé 
Riel. 3. The verb is cries. 4. The object is the quotation, which 
is made up of two separate statements. The first of these has for 
5. Subject, I. 6. Verb, have (contracted), 7. Object, nothing, 
modified by the phrase but my life, in which but is a preposition 
having /ife modified by the possessive my for its object. 

The second statement of the quotation has for 8. Subject, head 
modified by the possessive my. 9. Verb, is (contracted) modified 
by the adverb here, which completes the predicate. 

Why lends emphasis to a preceding conditional clause (see orig- 
inal poem) being equivalent to the p **in that case,’”’ or ‘‘ such 
being the case’’; it is adverbial in character and modifies the 
predicates of the statements which follow it. Thus, If I run the 
ships aground, why (‘‘ in that case,’’ or, ‘‘ for that reason’’), I am 
ready to die. G. A. 8S. 

In the sentence, ‘‘‘ Why, I’ve nothing but my life; here’s my 
head,’ cries Hervé Riel,’’ ‘‘ Hervé Riel cries,’’ is the principal 
statement, modified by the two objective clauses,—‘‘ I’ve nothing 
but my life,’’ and ‘‘ here’s my head.’’ B. T. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
One third of the inhabitants of Oklahoma are women. 


The total achool population of Topeka, Kans., according to last 
returns, is 11,140. 


Tuileries is from tuile, a tile, because tiles were made on the spot 
where the palace now stands. 


The colony of Victoria, Australia, with 1,110,000 inhabitants, is 
said to muster 150 religious sects. 


The Arabian year is lunar, and in the course of thirty-two years 
each month runs through all the seasons. 


Government statistics recently published place the population of 
the Russian Empire at 108,787,235, of which 81,725,185 are in 
Rassia proper. 

Book-keeping waa first introduced into England from Italy b 
Peele in 1569. It was derived from a system of algebra publish 
by Burgo, at Venice. 


More than 170,000 miles of telephone wire are in operation in the 
United States. The distance to which a telephone message may be 
sent is uncertain; about 750 miles is a daily occurrence, 


Before paper came into general use, our Teutonic forefathers 
wrote their letters, ete., on wood. The boc, or beech, being close- 
grained and plentiful in Northern Europe, was employed for the 
purpose, and hence the word book. 


Anglesea Island, near Wales, is believed to have been separated 
from the mainland during the ice age by the action of a great gla- 
cier, which descended from the mountains of the Lake Region, 
ploughing its way across the bed of what is now known as the Irish 
Sea, and excavating a narrow channel in the soft rock which pre- 
viously connected Anglesea with the land. 


In a marble quarry at West Rutland, Vt., a person may descend 
three hundred feet below the surface, through continuous layers of 
marble on either side, the foundations of which were built up during 
the patient centuries out of minute organic remains,—the skeletons 
so to speak, or the shells, rather, of once living animals, when that 
which is now several hundred feet above the sea lay on the very 
bed of the ocean. 

INDUSTRIAL FACTS. 

1,000 shingles laid 4 in. to the weather will cover 100 aq. ft. of 
surface. 

1,000 laths will cover 70 eq. yds. of surface. 

11 lbs. of nails will lay 1,000 lathes. : 

100 cubic feet of wall requires a cord of stone, 3 ba. of lime, and 
acu. yd. of 

Fine solder is an alloy of two block tin and one part lead. 

Glazing solder is equal parts block tin and lead. 

Plumbing solder is one part block tin and two parts lead. 


SH‘AUBS OR PLANTS TO THE ACRE. 
An acre of ground planted in squares or rows would require the 


following number of plants, shrubs, or trees : 


No. of plants. Distances in rows. No. of plants. 


60 ft. x60ft.- - - - - 12 5ft.x4ft.- - - - - 2178 
40 «40 - - - 6 283 ---+ 436 
80 280 ---+-- #8 5 xl 
«se 4 28 -- - - 8630 
15 «16 = - 198 4 «= 
10 «10 - - - = 485 8 223 = = 720 
6in.x6in. - - - 174,240 
3 x 3 4840 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, FEB. 20, 1890. 


In what school subject is your state the most inter- 
ested ? 


New York City is booming the superintendents this 
week. 


Tue pedagogical chair in the University of Michigan 
ranks second to none in that institution, and its influence 
throughout the state is greater, probably, than that of 
any other chair. 


THE appointment of John Swett, a national educator 
of distinguished ability, as one of the normal school 
regents of California, is an act for which the authorities 
of California deserve credit. 


M. ALEXANDER MArrTIN, in the Revue Pedagogique 
of Paris for January, has a very able article on the ver- 
bal memory and knowledge of words, of children, which 
discusses the oft treated question as to whether children 
can think before they have a knowledge of words. The 
Revue is one of the best of the educational monthlies that 
come to this office. It gives a favorable view of the 
state of education in France. The reviews of educational 
matters in connection with the International Exposition 
have been especially valuable this side of the water. 


THE French government did the handsome thing for 
James MacAlister, Superintendent of Schools of Phila- 
delphia, in appointing him Officier d’ Académie. This 
académie is one of the oldest of the great European uni- 
versitier, and embraces the whole system of national eda- 
cation, and includes all the institutions for imparting in- 
struction throughout France, from the lowest schools up 
to the colleges and special schools. This honor is con- 
ferred because of the impression made by his work, as 
illustrated by the various exhibitions made to the repre- 
sentatives of the French government who have from time 


to time inspected American schools, There has been no 


higher honor, perhaps, when taken in all its bearings, 
conferred upon an American educator. 


A Deciston.— California has served the profession in 

more ways than one. Her latest service is in the case of 
Miss Kennedy, who was principal of the North Cosmo- 
politan Grammar School in San Francisco some four 
years since. She was granted leave of absence, at the 
expiration of which she was transferred without her con- 
sent to a smaller school at a less salary. This transfer 
she construed to mean a dismissal from her position as 
principal of the North Cosmopolitan Grammar School, 
and sued for her salary. The court gave her the case, 
and also held that as she was not dismissed for cause, 
after being heard, she was, under the law, still principal 
of the school. The City Board of Education appealed 
the case, and the Supreme Court, in a recent decision, 
sustained the court below. Miss Kennedy will have been 
in her present position three years next May and will 
draw as salary $6,300. The Board will pay this sum 
with the costs of court and lawyer's fees for the luxury of 
doing a thing and considering it afterwards. 
Miss Kennedy deserves the lasting gratitude of the 
teachers of San Francisco for establishing the fact that 
teachers have rights that even Boards of Education must 
respect. This will be of service also, indirectly, through- 
out the land, for although all cities are not as favored as 
San Francisco it will have the effect of making teachers 
more secure in their profession when no cause for remcval 
can be shown. 


Hien Water Mark.—The Schoolmasters’ Club at its 
banquet at Hotel Brunswick, on Saturday, had present 
120,—the largest number ever seated at its tables. There 
was also greater enthusiasm, the meeting lasted longer, 
and the members remained as a body farther into 
the session than ever before. Pres. Frank A. Hill has 
demonstrated that he is a genius in the after dinner art. 
Rev. Dr. Capen, president of Tufts College, was happy 
in the choice of his line of thought and forcible in its ex- 
pression. John Tetlow, principal of the Girls’ High and 
Latin School, is always a favorite with the club because 
of his sympathy with the profession and his uniform 
willingness to serve it. Pres. G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, Worcester, received the most genuine ovation 
that has been extended any speaker in the history of the 
club. This was due in part to the intense and hearty per- 
sonal loyalty of the members, but more to the fact that 
since he was in the habit of meeting with the fraternity 
hereabouts he has come to be recognized as a leader in 
pedagogical thought. Dr.John T. Prince, agent of the 
State Board of Education, was specially welcomed as a 
speaker, because since he has spoken he has passed a 
year or more in the study of German educational science 
and art, and been honored by a German University. As 


missioner, whose hatred dates back a quarter of a century, 
who never spare money or effort to accomplish his defeat 
or discomfiture ; there was an episode in his army record 
that was upon the face of it good and sufficient cause for 
rejection; and, for reasons not wholly apparent, there 
was an outspoken and emphatic opposition on the part 
of the Catholic clergy, such as has never before appeared 
in regard to any executive appointment. All of these 
conditions coupled with a narrow margin made the con- 
test one of unusual interest. To Senator Henry L. 
Dawes is largely due the admirable management of the 
case, which has resulted in his confirmation by a vote of 
about two to one. The press of the country has been 
almost unanimous in its support of the Commissioner. 
Such unanimity of praise has never before been accorded 
any radical change of policy. With one voice the press 
has pronounced his administration clean, vigorous, intelli- 
gent, and every way successful, while his army record has 
won for him uniform commendation as a brilliant, cour- 
ageous, honorable soldier. In all this the teaching pro- 
fession, of which he was for a quarter of a century a 
distinguished member, rejoices. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The Department of Superintendence at New York City 
this week, discusses school statistics as the basis of legis- 
lative or official action. There is no American public 
school system ; there is an American public school idea. 
This idea stands for something quite different in the 
forty-eight states and territories, and must do so until it 
materializes in a system. The idea may rest upon mere 
sentiment, but the system cannot. Beneath the latter 
there must be a philosophy based upon the scientific col- 
lection of facts in American life. In order to be effect- 
ive in the development of a system, the principles erystal- 
lized by this philosophy must be practically axiomatic,—so 
clear and forcible that they can be readily appreciated by 
all classes of citizens. 

We do not refer to statistics for convenience, which are 
valuable to those who send out advertising material, who 
wish to learn of institutions or judge of the relative im- 
portance of schools and school men, but rather to statis- 
tics as the basis of legislative or official action. There is 
a wide difference between “school statistics as a basis of 
action” and “ statistics as a basis of school legislation or 
official action.” With the latter rather than the former 
are we concerned. 

Legislative action in this country should be based upon 
a philosophy resting upon the easily demonstrated neces- 


sities of the people domestically, industrially, socially, and 


morally, on the one hand, and upon tangible proof of the 


efficacy of the schools on the other. 


It is devoutly to be hoped that the “ average attend- 


order to give it more space. 


guests of the Club there were Dr. R. F. Leighton, presi- 
dent of the Club of New York City and Brooklyn; Dr. 
J. E. Bradley, superintendent of Minneapolis; Prof. 
Henry K. Edson, of Grinnell College, Iowa; and Martin 
W. Carr, Esq., of Somerville. 
Boston, A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, and D. B. Hagar 
of Salem, spoke from the floor. The topic was “ Ways 
and Means of Higher Professional Training.” Dr. Hall’s 
paper was the event of the day, and we shall present the 
substance of his address next week. It is held over in 


Messrs. Larkin Dunton of 


GENERAL MORGAN’S CONFIRMATION. 


No one thing in a long time has been every way more 
satisfactory than the confirmation of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Few have understood the combination of 
circumstances that has delayed action upon his appointment 
for more than two months. There has never been just 
such an array of influences against any appointee. There 
were, first of all, the friends and advocates of the Indian 
work of recent years, who felt agrieved by the criticism 
implied in the radical changes made by General Morgan ; 
there were four Republican senators who were bitterly 
opposed to the plan adopted by him; there was a definite 
party unrest in some sections of the West which sought 
a good excuse for defeating some one appointment of the 


ance ” style of statistics has had its day, and that we shall 
never more suffer from the enervating influence resulting 
therefrom. It may be too much to ask that we cease 
harping upon the senseless statistics of those “ who can or 
cannot read and write,” but we shall sometime outgrow 
the superstition that hinges about those “ massive figures.” 
Wholesale statistics are never serviceable. There is 
almost no theory that cannot be proven from such data. 
Benjamin Reece, in the January Popular Science 
Monthly, has proven quite conclusively from such statis- 
ties that the public schools tend to breed vice and crime. 
In the town of Lexington, a few years since, an increase 
of appropriation was proposed, when it was discovered 
that by the statistics of the Board of Education the town 
already stood third in the State; so the advocates pro- 
ceeded to prove from the same statistics that the town stood 
near the foot of the list, and the appropriation was voted. 
To have legislative influence, statistics must be specific 
and complete, gathered by experts from representative 
centers. 

Col. Carroll D. Wright, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has revolutionized for Massachusetts, and is revolu- 
tionizing for the nation, the whole statistical system. His 
figures are specific and complete, focused to throw light 
upon the problems presented by the peoples or industries: 
He sends experts to a representative center like Fall 
River to learn precisely what the people eat, drink, and 


President ; there are a few virulent enemies of the Com- 


wear; how they sleep and bathe; what they think, say, 
and do, in and out of the shop. From these reports he 
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philosophizes skillfully upon what is harmful in the present 
conditions and what would be beneficial in changed con- 
ditions. 

He has almost never made a suggestion based upon 
such investigation that has not met with popular approval 
and been speedily embodied in legislative action. He 
never collects figures or makes investigations to prove a 
theory, never allows himself to express an opinion upon 
any subject till an expert investigation has been made. 
His instructions are to go to the bottom, regardless of the 
bearing of the facts learned or figures secured, and by the 
time the statistics are complete the philosophy develops 
itself. 

The difficulty with the friends of education in this 
country has been that they work from theories rather 
than from facts; by the philosophic rather than the scien- 
tifie method. We gather statistics to prove what a 
glorious thing the American school is. We make the 
“biggest show on earth” with our figures, but they are 
valueless. ‘To this is due the fact that 400,000 teachers, 
superintendents, and school officers in this country have 
no influence upon Congress. Let us have no more statis- 
tics for self-glorification, but rather for business. 

We need statistics that will show what the American 
home, shop, society, and individual need through the 
school ; what the effect is of no schooling ; what good comes 
from very little schooling, or from a complete school 
course ; what the effect is of instruction by untrained and 
by trained teachers ; what difference in results is provable 
between the application of methods old or new ; what ad- 
vantages are provable from the addition of kindergarten, 
physical training, sewing, cooking, and other industrial 
arts; what educational means are serving the people, 
other than the schools, ete. 

There should be no material modification of existing 
work until a thorough, expert examination has shown the 
need of modification, and expert experiment under the 
most favorable conditions has shown that a working 
method has been developed. Let us have such researches 
and investigations as shall provide statistics that shall fur- 
nish a scientific basis for a philosophy through which to 
embody the American school idea in a national system. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


COMPLAINTS OF THE CROWDED-OUT SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AGAIN.—StTEPs TOWARD A PUBLIC OuTCRY.—SCHOOL 
NoTEes.—FROM PRINCETON, 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.] 
New York, Feb. 14, 1890. 
The proposed new building for a headquarters of the Board of 
Education has revived the complaints against the insufficient school 
accommodations of the city, and brought out statements so start- 
ling that it seems incredible that such a state of things can calmly 
be allowed to exist. A citizen of the east side, up town, complains 
bitterly that his eleven-year-old daughter, after graduating from 
the primary department of a nineteenth ward school, carried to her 


parents the following notice : 

‘* This is to certify that ——_ has completed the 
studies of the first grade, and is regularly discharged from the 
school for lack of room in the grammar department.”’ 

Over fifty of her fellow-graduates received the same notice; it 
was from tbe largest school in the city, and the parents could obtain 
no satisfactory information as to when their children could enter 
the grammar department and go on with the studies for which they 
were duly paying their taxes. There are now something like 15,000 
to 20,000 children denied schooling in this city where truancy or non- 
attendance are punishable by law. Not only are many cut off and 
“‘ honorably discharged ’’ from finishing the course legally allowed 
them, some in the primary, some in the grammar grades, but thou- 
sands are denied admission even every year, and that is saying 
nothing of the disease-breeding conditions that many who do enter 
are obliged to endure. The board’s rooms are dingy and small, to 
be sure; but who can gainsay the tax-payer who demands that the 
crowded out children have the best right to these $200,000 (or will 
it be $600,000) proposed for the new headquarters, and that this tre- 
mendous need of dations should be met first by temporary 
and then by permanent arrangement before anything else. A little 
talk and a few new schools per year is not enough; experience has 
proved that; the crowding out is increasing > and mean- 
while uneducated children are rising into years of discretion and 
citizenship. 

**It would be a splendid thing,’’ said a well-known friend of 
public education a few days ago, ‘‘ to have somewhere up town in a 
convenient locality, a hall which besides being the official central 
office of the department, should be in addition the rallyiog point 
for all the teachers in the service. We want some such place 
where we may have a complete pedagogic library, where teachers 
may gather and discuss the affairs of their various organizations, 
where they may meet for consultation, for lectures, and many pro- 
fessional benefits; but I am quite sure that if the question of which 
shall be first, a new board building or adequate school accommoda- 
tions were put to vote before our 3,500 teachers there would be a 
‘large majority’ for the schools.”’ 

* 


The School Conference, composed of the Central Labor Union, 
the Liberal Club, and fifty-seven other organizations, held a meet- 


ing at Cooper Union, on Wednesday evening, the’ purpose of 
agitating this question, which Lucien Saniel and other socialists 
have taken up, and Edward Bellamy, author of Looking Backward, 
was present and spoke. 

+ * 


Free instruction in political science has been t the even- 
ing school in Norfolk near 


* * * 

Princeton has acquired a new professor, for which the old New 
Jersey college is to be most cordially congratulated. That is Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson, now at Wesleyan and lecturer at Johns Hop- 
kins, who was elected yesterday to fill the chair of jurisprudence 
and political economy, made vacant by the death of Prof. Alexan- 


der Johnson. Professor Wilson is but thirty-three years of age; 
already has a reputation in university work, and as the author of 
several works on political economy. He is a Virginian, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton, whence he bore some of the highest honors of the 
class of 1879. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Boston schools for 1890, $1,712,000. 

No ‘‘ medical director ’’ for Boston,—17 to 3. 

There are more than 60,000 college students in America. 

No more verbatim school committee reports for Boston,—14 to 7. 
There are about 9,000 pupils in the kindergartens of this country. 


No school committee supervision of parochial schools in Boston, 


A laughable recommendation was that of the sub-committee 
of the Boston School Board, that each parent choose the textbook in 
history for his child. 


The New England Public School Music Teachers’ Association at 
the Conservatory on Saturday last, discussed ‘‘ When Should the 
Study of Two-Part Songs Begin ? ’’ 


Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston’s favorite ‘‘ kindergarten scientist 
and artist ’’ is to give a course of four lectures on ‘‘ Child Culture ”’ 
at the Business Women’s Union, Brooklyn, Feb. 27, March 6, 13, 
and 20, 


The School of Expression,—Dr. J. L. Curry, principal,—has 
made a great hit this season through a series of “‘ Students’ Re- 
citals.’’ The hall has been crowded to suffocation, the selec- 
tions have been admirable, and the rendering brilliant though un- 
sensational. 


The annual volume of the American Institute of Instruction for 
1889 has been mailed to all who have paid the annual membership 
fee and ten cents extra for postage. Any person desiring the vol- 
ume will receive it, postage prepaid, by sending one dollar to the 
treasurer, J. W. Webster, Malden, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Clark, a recently appointed teacher in the 
Framingham (Mass.) Normal School, has been for several years 
teacher of language and literature in the Bangor (Me.) High 
School, where she has worked out many independent methods and 
numerous devices that have commanded the attention of thoughtful 
minda, 

The annual exhibition of the Chauncy Hall School in Boston 
Music Hall this year was one of the events of the season. We 
wonder more and more at the possibility of filling such an immense 
auditorium every year to enjoy the literary exercises of a prepara- 
tory school. The zeal of the audience is as genuine a compliment 
as its size. 

Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, a daughter of Louis Agassiz, as presi- 
dent of an association that furnishes as a free gift, weekly lessons in 
kindergarten, printing, carpentry, shoe-making, clay modeling, 
cooking, cte., to thousands of public school pupils, and evening 
lessons to hundreds of unschooled children, ranks with the leading 
philanthropists of the day. 

Supt. Edwin P. Seaver lectures at Harvard Tuesday evening, 
March 18, on ‘‘ Teaching.’’ This lecture is one of a course on 
the various professions, which has been arranged for the benefit of 
the undergraduates. Among the speakers will be Hon. Thec- 
dore Roosevelt, who will speak on ‘‘ Public Life,’’ and Charles S, 
Smith, Esq., president of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
who speaks on ‘‘ Business.’’ 

The Dedham (Mass.) High School, under the musical direction 
of S. W. Cole, indulged in one of the most ambitious entertain- 
ments of which we have known, last Tuesday evening. It was no 
less an undertaking than the rendering of Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,’’ 
with Myron W. Whitney, George J. Parker, and Mrs. E, Humph- 
rey Allen as soloists. Memorial Hall was thronged with friends of 
the school, and the pupils sustained the chorus so skillfully that 
the brilliant soloists had no cause to complain. 

The most unique tribute to the aspiration of the American girl 
for a liberal education is the latest advertising scheme of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal of Philadelphia. It proposes to give to any young 
girl of sixteen years or over who will send to it, between now and 
January 1, 1891, the largest number ot subscribers, a complete edu- 
cation at Vassar College, or any other American college she may 
select. The education offered includes every branch of study, irre- 
spective of the time required or the expense involved. To this is 
also added a second offer, which guarantees to any girl of sixteen 
or over who will secure 1,000 yearly subscribers before January 1, 
a full term -f one year at Vassar or any other preferred college, 
with all expenses paid, thas making it possible for any number of 
young girls to receive free educations at the best colleges. 

A Western Alamni Association of the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal 


dinner st the Sherman House, and was largely social. Most of 
those present reside in or near Chicago, though including members 
of various classes dating from 67 down to recent years. Jas. C. 
Alling, a Chicago grammar principal, presided, and Miss Sarah J. 
Walter, of the Oswego faculty, was there as a delegate representing 
the school. Dinner was followed by the reading of letters from 
Dr. Sheldon and others, a report of Oswego news, and other items 
of interest, and a discussion of the aims and plans of the Association. 
A circular was drafted to send to all graduates residing in the 
West, and an effort will be made to have all join and to make the 
biennial summer meetings, which will alternate with the home 
biennial meetings, not only interesting socially, but stimulating to 
growth in a professional way. 


—= 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


What is it that whenever one 

Is sure the rain at last is done, 

Convinces him there is no sun? 
The weather. 


What is it that at present we 
Are looking for most anxiously 
And yet do not expect to see ? 


So now, indeed, whenever you 
Conclude this change is almost through, 
Don’t believe yourself, it is not true. 
It’s weather. 
It is rumored that if it were not for the presence of young men 
in this enterprising world of ours, there would be many desolate 
wastes. 


Teacher : ‘‘ Why is bread called a necessity? ’’ 

Bright Boy: ‘* Because it’s always kneaded.’’ 

Anxious Wife: ‘‘ Why, James, you’re very late to-night. What 
delayed you so ?”’ 

get: ‘*Well, you see, my dear, I got in a pretty tight 

place. 

Anxious Wife: ‘*Oh, James, were you shut in somewhere ?”’ 

Husband : **No, indeed, I just stepped in to the bar for a few 
minutes. 


A great wag — A dog’s tail. 
It is a wise stock which knows its own par. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— It was a Boston cooking school boy who said: ‘‘It makes 
my teeth water,’’ 

— ‘* Motorneer”’ is the name that electricians favor for the drivers 
of the electric cars. 

— Johann Strauss, the famous waltz composer, will visit this 
country in May, bringing his orchestra. 

— The ‘‘ Beethoven House Society,’’ at Bonn, on the Rhine, has 
recently obtained Beethoven’s last piano. 

— Mr. Joel Chandler Harris is to be successor to the late Henry 
W. Grady, as editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 

— It is said that ex-King Milan of Servia receives a pension of 
$2,000 a month for not writing his reminiscences, 

— Wilkie Collins considered Walter Scott to be the greatest ef 
all novelists, and thought The Antiquary was his best work. 

— By a bequest of the late Wesland Marston, Mrs. Louise 
Chandler Moulton comes into possession of an autograph letter of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

—A ‘*Lucy Webb Hayes Temple Association’? has been 
formed in Washington by prominent women, to erect a building in 
memory of Mrs. Hayes. Five thousand charter members, each 
with a subscription of five dollars, are wanted to give the project a 
good start. 

— People with a mania for scribbling should not read Dr. 
Holmes’ installment of ‘‘ Over the Teacups,’’ in the March Atlan- 
tic, for he gives some hard knocks at the class of people (alarm- 
ingly on the increase, he thinks), who believe themselves to be 
poets because they try to write verses. He says in some lines at 
the end of his essay that if the sea were changed to ink, and all 
the tribes did nothing but write: 

Till all the pens and paper were used up, 

And the huge inkstand was an empty cup, 

Still would the scribblers clustered round its brink 
Call for more pens, more paper, and more ink.’’ 

— Lord Tennyson gives to the public the following letter from 
Robert Browning : 

29 De Vere-gardens, W., Aug. 5, 1889. 

My dear Tennyson:—To-morrow is your birthday,—indeed a 
memorable one. Let me say I associate myself with the universal 
pride of our country in your glory, and in its hope that for many 
and many a year we may have your very self among us,—secure 
that your poetry will be a wonder and delight to all those appointed 
to come after. And for my own part, let me further say, I have 
loved you dearly. May God bless you and yours. At no moment 
from first to last of my acquaintance with your works, or friendship 
with yourself, have I had any other feeling, expressed or kept silent, 
than this which an opportanity allows me to utter,—that I am and 
ever shall be, my dear Tennyson, admiringly and affectionately 
yours, ROBERT BROWNING. 


Tue NATIONAL EpUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
m for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8to1l. Half railway 
rates m all points to all who attend. Special Excursions are 
being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 


and Training School was organized last year, and held its first an- 


nual winter meeting in Chicago, Feb. 8. The meeting included a! 


other North Pacific Points. For particulars and free copy of 
Bulletin containing program, address S. Sherin, Secretary Looal 
Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing 
p of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give li indi- 
co.ton of size; we , therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Length.} 


Hours wits tHe Best Homorovus AvTHORS. 
Selected and Arranged by Charles Norris. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Four Vols., 500 pages each, 8 x 5}. 

Hereafter who shall say that America, bad as has been her rep- 
utation for holiday making, does not improve her “ time to laugh ”’? 
Indeed, we would appear to have been more productive in laugh- 
ing matter than the mother country, since the latter had the start 
of us, and the harvest of these volumes gives us an equal showing, 
—two and two. Who was the great divine that said that he antic- 
ipated three surprises if he should enter heaven: Meeting some 
whom he had not expected to meet there; finding some absent 
whom he had expected to see; and—being there himself? The 
firat and second surprises are in store for many readers of these 
books, as doubtless the third is for a fewer number. However, it 
is a very satisfactory collection. Well shaken and taken in half 
hours it must prove an antidote to melancholy, a refreshment to 
weariness. There is a distinct flavor in American humor; and 
part of the entertainment to be had from this conjoined wit con- 
sists in comparing that of two related nations, and the old and new 
methods. One of the most prolific, versatile, and spicy writers rep- 
resented is Anonymous. One feels a difference between spontane- 
ous fan and that done to order, as much as between natural and 
forced laughter. ‘‘ The man who laughs,”’ and all the men and 
women who wonld better laugh, should secure this quarto of books, 
which are handily boxed. 


LurHer on Epvucation. By F. V. N. Painter, A. M., 
Professor of Modern — in Roanoke College, and Author 
of a “‘ History of Education.’’ Philadelphia: Lutheran Pabli- 
cation Society. 282 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This important work includes an historical introduction and a 
translation of the reformer’s best educational treatises. Its open- 
ing chapters are trenchant writing. The presentation of Tetzel 
and indulgences, though too late to help out the Boston school 

in their straggle with the subject, cannot be called untimely. 

It is here claimed that Luther brought about as consequential a 
reformation in education as in religion, where his power is so gen- 
erally recognized; that the progress of our century in education 
has its roots in the principles and labors of the German reformer. 
His views on domestic training, on schools, on studies and methods, 
are wondrously in advance of his time. In the schools that were 
established under the influence of Luther and his coadjators, we 
are reminded, music formed a part of the regular course of instruc- 
tion, he regarding it as an antidote against temptation and evil 
thoughts. Luther encouraged gymnastic exercises as being sala- 
tary both to body and soul. He set up as the noble ideal of educa- 
tion a Christian man, fitted through instruction and discipline to 
discharge the duties of every relation of life. With resistless en- 
ergy he impressed upon parents, ministers, and civil officers their 
obligation to educate the young, and advocated compulsory educa- 
tion on the part of the state. 

Luther's letter to the mayor and aldermen of all the cities of 
Germany in behalf of Christian schools, and his sermon on the duty 
of sending children to school, which occupy a hundred pages of this 
work, have been translated by the author from the Leipsic edition 
of Luther’s works, and appear in English for the first time. 


One Hunprep SELECTIONS FOR READING AND 
RecrraTions, No, 29. 240 pp., 7x44. Price, in paper covers, 
30 cents. Cloth bound, 60 cents 708 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.: P. Garrett & Co. 

A new volume of this series of 100 Choice Selections (No. 29) 
has just been received, and proves that a faithful and persistent 
pursuit of a good enterprise will win favor. This series has had an 
unprecedented , and has met a popular demand, and fully 
answers the question constantly asked by teachers, ‘‘ Where can we 
find something new for pupils to speak or read on Friday afternoons 
and on special occasions ?’’ The compiler of the present number hss 
recognized the fact that each volume must be better than the pre- 
ceding one of the series, in order to fully satisfy those who are ex- 

ted to use it. We are gratified to notice that many of the pieces 
n this volame are original, and written especially for this collection. 
It certainly presents an array of excellent poetry and prose, suited 
for echoo! and home reading and amusement. The selections com- 
bine solid, pathetic, humorous, dr tic, and character readings in 
due proportion, which are supplemented by choice sentiments for 
memorizing, witticisms for sccial enjoyment, gems of thought for 
reflective texts, and funny sayings for merry pastime. P. Garrett 


& Co. have proven that one line of good work pays, and may No. | H 


30 come next year laden with the garnered treasures of literature as 
has No. 29 appeared this year. 


Tue Barsary Corsarrs. Vol. XXVII. in “ The Story 
of the Natione."’ By Stanley Lane-Poole. Maps and Lilustra 
tions. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 316 pp, 6x3. 
Price, $1.50. 

For three centuries previous to the close of the Napoleonic wars 
the commerce of the Mediterranean in vessels and ports had been 
subject to the blackmail of pirates, who at one time and ancther 
went out from nearly all the peoples and all parts of its shores. 
But the earlier pirates were private freebooters, totslly distinct 
from the authorized Corsairs, who date from soon after the expul- 
sion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. From 


‘the bold and brilliant exploits of the brothers Barbarossa to the de- 


termined and successful naval demonstration against them by the 
United States, ending in 1805, the trading nations had as their only 
choice the abandonment of their commeres on the Mediterravean 
or the payment of tribute to the different states of Barbary. The 
period is full of bold adventure, brilliant conquests, rich spoils, and 
sudden riches, with the romance which always accompanies violent 
and unexpected changes, while the tales of thousands of Christian 
captives chained to their seats, or held to equally painful service in 
the towns and on the plantations, is astonishing for barbarity and 
strangeness. The style and method of composition, with the thril- 
ling scenes which it depicts, render this a work of intense interest 
to both the old and the young. 


A Srupy or Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne. aa York: Worthington Company. 282 pp, 7} x 5}. 


The English poet has bere put his hand to a work of no doubtful 
character. It is evident he undertook his task after having not 
only made bimeelf intimate with his subject, bat with equally 
perfect knowledge of all that the host of previous critics and biog- 
raphers have had to tay conceroing this giant io English literatare. 
Swioburae « method is pecaliar, consisting largely of comparison, — 
as one would get at the height of a man by standing him beside 
other men, one after another, Thus, in the measuring process, we 


have upon thesé successively the total of great dramatists, 
aiken, ole, who have ever drawn from the well of English 
undefiled. 


While by no means so deeply in love with “‘ rare Ben Jonson” 
as te be blind to his faults and grave defects, Mr. Swinburne’s treat- 
ment will generally be considered jast and appreciative. Once and 
again, indeed, he rises to admiration, as when he says: Were it 
possible for one not born a god to become divine by dint of am- 
bition and devotion, this glory would have crowned the Titanic 
labors of Ben Jonson.”’ Directly follows the qualification, * The 
flowers of his growing have every quality but one which belongs to 
the rarest and finest . . + rant 
grance.”’” The convenient arrangement is in three divisions,— 
** Comedies, tragedies, and masques,”’ ‘‘ Miscellaneous works, and 
‘* Discoveries.’’ Under these heads are enumerated the author's 
multifarious productions, which so strongly inflaenced his gener- 
ation and by refraction the generations succeeding. 


Tae Srory or Earty Brirary. By Alfred J. Church, 
M.A., Author of “‘ Stories from Homer,” ete., ete. New York : 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 382 pp., 8x6. Price, $1.50. ’ 
This volume in “ The Story of the Nations ’’ presents as an histor- 
ical study that national life which to Americans is the most inter- 
esting and important of all, showing us the rock from which we 
are hewn. While by no means a compilation, it is somewhat eclec- 
tic in construction, the plot, so to speak, having been drawn from 
Professor Freeman’s Norman Conquest, Green’s Short History and 
Making of England, Dr. Lappenburg’s Under the Anglo-Saron 
Kings, and other equally reliable sources. Whether at all points 
our author draws the line between history and tradition may admit 
of a question ; but all will agree that he has made a most readable 
book of substantial information, to which is given a staying quality 
that will enable his readers to keep all the knowledge so succinctly 
placed before them. Bound uniformly with the set, and very 
tastefully. 


ZEscuines aGarnst CresrpHon. Edited on the Basis of 
Weidner’s Edition, by Rufus B. Richardson. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 279 pp. Price, $1.50. 

We have recently had occasion to refer to the good work being 
done for classical students through the presentation of the classics 
not usually read. Through these the student is liable to have 
awakened an increased interest in, and zeal for, classical studies. 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. were early in the field, and have never allowed 
any rival to excel them in the promptness or discrimination in far- 
nishing everything needed or desirable for teaching, training, or in- 
spiring students classically. The text of this work occupies the 
upper one third of the , while profuse notes are upon the other 
two thirds, and an extended appendix throws light upon the crit- 
ical study. Another special attraction is the historical and literary 
character of the introduction, which quickens interest in the char- 
acters which circle around this classic. 

Tse Evements or Astronomy. A Textbook for Use 
in High Schools and Academies. By Charles A. Young, Ph.D., 
LL. D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 430 pp. Price, $1.35. 

Dr. Young made for himself a place among school men by the 
ubli¢ation of his ‘‘ General Astronomy.’’ Although not focused 
or classroom work, such were its merits that it created a d 

which has now been thoroughly met by the publication of a text- 

book for high schools and academies. This contains every attract- 
ive feature of the ‘‘ General Astronomy,’’ with special attractions 
for schoolroom use. It combines mathematical and sentimental 
astronomy in such a way as to present all the facts with that fer- 
vency which interests while it stimulates thought. Entirely aside 
from the knowledge to be gained from the study of the book, the 
intellectual quickening and strengthening will amply repay a course 


of study based thereon. 


Tue GARDEN, AS CONSIDERED IN LITERATURE BY CER- 
TAIN PoLiITE WRITERS. With a Critical Essay by Walter 
Howe. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 309 pp., 
3} x2}. Price, $1.00. 

This pretty little pocket volume, dedicated to William Kent, 
‘the father of modern gardening,’’ on the fiy-leaf opposite the 
frontispiece portrait of him, sets forth the thoughts upon gardens 
and their components found in the writings of the two Roman 
Plinys, and several of the English classical authors. 


A Manvat For TeAcueErs (Riverside Literature Series). 
By Supt. I. Freeman Hall. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
106 pp. Price, 15 cents, 

It borders on the ridiculous to present the Riverside Manual for 
Teachers, containing suggestions and illustrative lessons leading u 
to primary reading, by an expert of such professional rank my 4 F 
all, superintendent of schools of Leominister, Mass., for fifteen 
cents, If there is one teacher in this country without this every- 
way first-class presentation of a mcdern method in reading, it cer- 
tainly cannot be from the price. 


Torics Groerapry. By W. F. Nichols, A.M. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 176 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
_ The tendency of the day is marked in one particular certainly 
in that interest is greater in that which comes from the echool- 
room at white heat than that which hears the imprint of onut-of- 
school thinking. Here is a volume of topics actually taught 
worked out in every-day practice, not carelessly but keenly; not 
patched up, but logically developed ; not born of the schoolroom 
but of a bright mind that took its thought to the schoolroom to be 
winnowed. 
Where geography is taught topically it would be enti 
to put this book with a good atlas into the hands of a yma 
not only presents the topics, but under each topic is all the pupil 
need absolutely know, except that which can be found in an atlas. 


FOR Primary No. 2. By 
ura F. Armi Boston: Eastern ucational Bureau 

ese twenty cards, in four colors, with a | pictu 
half-dozen sentences upon one side, and a wien, ode 
color lesson upon the other, is one of the most sensible and beanti- 
fal supplementary reading ideas that has yet been developed. 


Tse SouveNtR OF THE Deap Heart.” B Watts an 
. 3 
Phillips. London : Cassell & Co. 18 leaves, 7 x hb. Price, = 


characters 
, London, by Heary Irving. 


SHOULDER ARMs, John Preston True’s new book, is 


receiving hearty praise from the press, si its perusal wi 

almost any boy more maaly, almost 

ame _Uader the guise of fiction it also deals with the prob- 
military drill in schools, physical culture, and self-goy- 


the one thing they want is fra- | T 


ernment of schools by “‘senates.”’ The author has received num. 
bers of letters from anxious parents asking for the address of the 


they might send their own boys and girls. Mr, True is a Boston 
author, and has been connected for the past eleven years with 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., chiefly in the educational department. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Bible School Book; by J. E. Turner. Delaware, 0.: J. RB. 


urner. 

hird Reading Book; by Eben H. Davis; price, 56 cents — 
mk - of Plane an Spherical Trigonometry ; by Edwin 8. Crawley; 
price, $1.00. Philadelph is . B. Lippincott Co 


J 
Souvenir of the eart; by Watts Phillips; price, 40 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co 


The Riverside Manual for Teachers; by I. F. Hall; price, 15 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Primitive Man; by Z. Sidney Sampson 4 price, 10 cents.—The 
Growth of the = age, . by C. Staniland Wake; price, 19 
cents. Boston: James H. West. 

National Speaker, Reciter, and Reader; edited by J. T. Tal)- 
& Co. Price, 10 cents. Chicago: J. T. Tallmadge Co. 


Department of Mathematics. 


11 communications intended for the De ent of Mathematics, 
onan be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(31) By Prof. De Volson Wood, Hoboken, N. J.—Required the 
difference between the specific heats of a gas represented by the 
pum Br—<... (A). 


Solution by the Editor. 
The two fundamental equations of thermodynamics are : 


dp 
dH =: Kydt + (2) 
dv 
dH = Ky dr — 


and from these equations Professor Rowland deduced the following 
form used in his paper on the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, p. 146: 


E> 1 
Kp dr dr 


Since (Kp — Ky ) represents the difference between the ifi 
heats of A gas, we have from (2) _—" 


d, d 
K,—Kv=r 
Differentiating (A) with respect to p and t,— and (from the dif- 
ferential) eliminating R, by means of the equation, 


dp tpv? + 2a 
we have (a) 
Differentiating (A) with respect to v and r,— and (from the differ- 
ential) eliminating R, as before, 


dv v (tp? + 2a 
‘tp? —a ee (8). 


Redacing (3), by means of (@) and (3), we have 

2a tpv? + 2a 
which is the expression for the difference between the specifi: heats 
of the gas specified in the problem. 


wore 


(32) By H. G. W., Cambridge, Mass.—Given the equations: 
cos? == cosacos/} — sinasin3 (1 — 
cos? = cosacor3 + sinasin (1 — c*sin’9) ; 
to determine the values of + cos ¢, 1 + cos#cos¢, sinPsind, and 
tan}6tan}¢. 
First Solution by B. F. Burleson, Oneida Castle, N. Y.; G. I. 
Hopkins, Manchester, N. H.; and others. 
Removing the radical from the first equation of the problem, ete., 
(1 — — 
=sin’a + sin?3 — 1 — c2sin2asin?3, 
Coad == { cosacos? — sinasin3y [1 — c2(sin2a + sin?3) 
+ csin*asin?3] } (1— . . . (1). 
Similarly from the second equation of the problem, 
0089 = { -+- sinasin? — c2(sin2a + sin??) 
+ } + (1 — . . . (2). 
Adding (1) and (2), 
2cosacos3 
1 — c*sin*®asin?3 
Maltiplying (1) and (2), then putting 
— sin?asin?3 — 1 + cos*a + cos?3 — cos*acos?? 
and sin*a + sin?@ = 2 — cos*a — cos?Z, 
= [— 1 + cos*a + + — c2sin2a sin} X 
(cosa-+-coe}) —c*sin*asin*3 }~(1—2c%sin2asin23 . . (4) 
Adding unity to each member of (4) and factoring, 
1+ c*sin?asin23) (cosa + cos*?) 
(1 — 
cos2a + 
Or 1+ cosbcosd = cein*asin®B eee (5). 
From the square of (5) subtracting the square of (3), then putting 
1 — — + = 
sin%sin’y == costa — 2eos*acos?3 + cost 
(1 — 


— 
sinésing = + ( ee (6). 
Finall sin 
sin?sing (6) 


(1+ + (coed G) + @) 


( ( 1 — 


cosa 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 
| Abstract of Lectures in Boston by LARKIN DuwTon, LL.D.) 


THIRTY-FIRST LECTURE. 
Teaching the First Steps in Reading. 


The following principles have some special application to the 
teaching of reading, especially in teaching the first steps : 

1. The teacher should aim to make his pupils independent of 
him as soon as possible. 

2. When two ideas have been associated in the mind, the recall 
of one of them is likely to be followed by the recall of the other. 

8. The conditions of effective association are: (a) close atten- 
tion while learning ; (5) interest in what is learned; (c) repetition 
of the process of learning ; (d) exact statement of the truth learned. 

4, Instruction should proceed from the known to the unknown. 

5. Processes of observation should begin with analysis and end 
with synthesis. 

Among the various methods of teaching the first steps in read- 
ing, the following have been practiced extensively enough to war- 
rant a carefal examination into the merits of each : 

1. The alphabetic or spelling method. By this method the chil- 
dren first learn the names of the letters, and then learn the pronun- 
ciation of syllables and words by pronouncing the names of the 
letters, and then the syllables and words. This is the oldest 
method known. As the names of the letters give no clue to their 
power, the method is very tedious. 

2. The syllabic method. As soon as the vowels are learned, the 
child is put to pronouncing syllables, and thus he learns the powers 
of the consonants and vowels without the use of their names. This 
is an improvement upon the alphabetic method. 

3. The word method. In this words are taught as wholes. It 
is useful in beginning, but breaks down at last on account of the 
large number of words in the language. 

4. The sentence method. Here the sentence is the unit, and is 
read till the pupil learns the words, and then the powers of the 
letters, without having his attention specially directed to them. 
This method soon reaches its limits, and must be supplemented by 
other methods. . 

5. The phonic method. By this method the child learns the 
powers of the letters instead of their names. This method is philo- 
sophic, and a great improvement upon those previously mentioned. 

6. The phonetic method. This differs from the phonic in using 
uniform signs for the sounds. Dr. Edwin Leigh adapted the En- 
glish alphabet to this method, and secured wonderful resulte,— 
probably the best of any method used in teaching the reading of 
English. 

7. The phono-mimique method. Here the sounds of the letters 
are associated, through gestures, with the noises of various animals. 
In the hands of a skillful teacher progress is said to be rapid. 

8. The writing method. In this the main reliance is placed upon 
the activity of the pupil in writing the words which he is learning. 
This is good as an auxiliary to other methods. 

9. Jacotot’s method. This begins with the sentence as a whole, 
passes by analysis to the word, the syllable, and the letter, giving 
the sound of each, then teaches the pupil to make the letters and 
combine them into syllables, words, and sentences, and to construct 
the corresponding spoken syllables, words, and sentences. This is 
an excellent method. 

10. The normal-word method. This begins with words chosen 
so as to contain all the sounds and signs of the language, analyzes 
both forms and sounds into their elements, and then teaches the 
writing of letters and their combination into words, together with 
the synthesis of the corresponding sounds. This is one of the best 
methods yet invented. 

11. The eclectic method. This begins with the word as a whole, 
then treats it analytically, teaches the making of the letters, and 
then proceeds synthetically. It uses the excellent points in all 
other methods. 

There are three stages of reading: (1) The mechanical,—calling 
words; (2) the intellectual,—acquiring and expressing thoughts; 
and (3) the esthetic,—feeling and expressing feeling. They are 
learned mainly in the order named. 

In teaching the mechanical stage of reading, (1) select words 
which the pupil knows,—names of things, actions, and qualities,— 
and which are at the same time easy to analyze in sound, and easy 
to write; (2) teach a few words as wholes; (3) teach the pupil to 
call new words, which involves (a) analysis of spoken words, (5) 
analysis of written words, (c) association of elementary forms and 
sounds, (d) analysis of new written words, (¢) synthesis of recalled 
sounds; (4) writing letters, words, and sentences; (5) drill in ele- 
mentary sounds, (a) by analysis, (5) by synthesis, (c) with sounds 
alone; (6) teach names of letters incidentally. 

THIRTY-SECOND LECTURE. 
Teaching the Advanced Steps in Reading. 

The instruction of pupils to prepare them for the second or intel- 
lectual stage of reading requires special attention to the following 
points: 1. The meaning of new words should be developed, some- 
times by showing their use in sentences, and sometimes by defini- 
tions. 2. The pronunciation of difficult words should be taught by 


directing the children’s attention to the syllables and letters as 
signs of sounds, and also by the example of the teacher. 3. The 
teacher should read aloud often, both as a model and to make clear 
the sense. 4. Emphasis and inflection should be taught mainly 
from within, that is, by leading the pupil to a clear comprehension 
of the thought; but at times example is best. A few rules, as for 
instance, those relating to new or contrasted ideas, should be taught 
inductively. Drill on passages in the lesson and on the ele- 
mentary sounds, to establish correct habits of inflection and em- 
phasis, should not be omitted. 5. This stage of reading requires 
much practice in reading aloud. This should be individual at first, 
but afterward concert reading is profitable, to secure vorrect time 
and pitch. The slow are thus quickened, and the swift retarded ; 
high voices are lowered, and low voices are raised. 6. Let the pu- 
pils read silently and then aloud; first gain the thought, then ex- 
press it. 7. Have the reading lesson studied in advance by the 
pupil. 8. Require the substance of paragraphs and of whole pieces 
to be given in the pupil’s own words. 9. Encourage home reading. 
The good reader is the reader who reads. 

Something more is required to produce esthetic readers. 1. 
The proper sentiment is to be created by causing in the pupil a 
lively picturing of persons and places, and of speech and action. 
Feeling is caused by knowing. 2. Expression of feeling creates 
feeling. Hence the teacher should frequently read so as to illus- 
trate the proper expression of the sentiment of the piece. 3, The 
class should have a thorough drill on a few chosen pieces to create 
a standard of expression. This drill should be in concert, to avoid 
diffidence ; and individually, in order to secure independence, and 
to give an opportunity for criticism. 4. A vocal drill should pre- 
cede the reading. This should be the key to the proper expression 
of the sentiment in pitch, force, time, and quality of voice. 5. Try 
to create a clear head, a warm heart, and a sweet voice. Esthetic 
reading needs a perfect understanding of the sense, and experience 
of the sentiment, and perfect expression of both. 

The selection of pieces varying in difficulty from simple prose 
narration to the most emotional poetry, and including a great va- 
riety of truth and sentiment, is a necessity in producing the highest 
type of reader. Extended works, however meritorious, are un- 
suitable for this purpose. But for developing power of sustained 
thought and quick perception of truth, something more is needed 
than short selections. This requires supplementary reading books. 
They should cover the ground of geography, history, biography, 
travels, and poetry. They should be read silently and aloud, both 
at home and in school. They should be such as to give informa- 
tion and create a taste for good literature. 

The power of intellectual esthetic reading is produced only by 
patient, varied, and careful reading. 


FROM THE COLLEGES. 


There has been a great gain during the past five years in the 

attendance of students at 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 

The college takes its name from the town which marks the spot 
where a hundred years ago was started, under the Ordinance of 
1787, that strategic movement of American civilization which has 
since shaped the westward course of empire. It is located on the 
Ohio, at the mouth of the Muskingum, and is accessible by these 
rivers and by five railroads, where also it has the advantages of 
moderate expenses. One may get an education here for one half 
or one third what the same quality and amount may cost him in 
other more expensive institutions. The standard of work is pro- 
vervial for its excellence; non-sectarian, it is profoundly Christian. 
Besides the usual attention to the study of the Bible, Hebrew may 
be studied the senior year. In codperation with surrounding 
churches, its students are showing their interest in missions by pay- 
ing the salary of an alumnus in the foreign field. A special effort 
is also being made to secure the endowment of a President Israel 
Ward Andrews Professorship, of which about one half has been 
paid or subscribed. 

The plans for the new gymnasium at 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

have not yet been fully completed, but enough has been decided 
upon to give an idea of its external appearance and general arrange- 
ments. The building is to have a frontage of 134 feet, and a depth 
of 90 feet. The structure is to be of stone, and will be about 80 
feet in height. The first floor is lighted by six windows, each about 
10 feet equare, and the second floor receives light from eight win- 
dows, above each of which is a semi-circular bas relief. wo row- 
ing tanks, a large swimming tank, and baths of every description 
occupy the ground floor, and there is also room for a base ball cage 
should it be decided to put one in. In the sub-cellar are the bowl- 
ing alleys, storerooms, and heating apparatas. The second floor 
contains lockers, a director’s room, and quarters for the erew, nine 
and eleven. The gymnasium hall will occupy the top floor, around 
which a running track will be laid out. The hall is to be equiped 
with the most approved gymnastic apparatus of every description. 

During the last few years the post-graduate department of 

PRINCETON COLLEGE 

has increased very rapidly, so that at present it forms one of the 
most important branches of the college. The post-graduate courses 
are open to advanced students only, and are divided into five de- 
partments, —. Mental Science, Historical and Political Science, 
Language and Literature, Biology, and Physical and Mathe- 


matical Sciences. The first-named department, namely, of Men- 
tal Science, ranks first in importance an@ in size. This year it 
contains 50 or 60 students, and Dr. Patton and Professors Ormond 
and Shields conduct the courses. After a two years’ resident, 
or a three-years’ non-resident course, after an examination in the 
work they have pursued, and after the presentation of a thesis, 
the degree of Ph.D. is conferred. The department of Historical 
and Political Science is under the direction of Professor Sloane and 
of the professor of Political Science. Professor Sloane conducts a 
class of about fifteen in the methods of historical research, and next 
year he will give a new course of lectures on ‘‘ The History of Po- 
litical Theory.”’ The department of Language and Literature 
contains about twelve students, who pursue their work under Dean 
Marray, and Professors Karge and Winans. In this department 
the degree of Litt. D. is awarded under the same conditions as that 
of Ph.D, The department of Biology comprises a two-years’ course 
in laboratory work under Professors Osborne and Scott. The de- 
partment of Physical and Mathematical Science, under the direction 
of Professors Magie and Fine, has eleven students, six of whom are 
studying mathematical physics, and five higher mathematics. 
OHN HARVARD, JR, 


FROM ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 


Switzerland.—The teachers of the Canton Graubuenden, in their 
annual meeting recently, resolved to publish the number of pupils 
in daily attendance, respecting the number of absentees, in the 
official reports of the cantonal board of education. America 
has set the example in this; for the purpose of obtaining cor- 
rect statistics this plan is indispensable. In Prussia a daily 
register is kept regularly and the roll is called, but in the royal 
statistical reports no mention is made of the percentage of absence. 
The anthorities estimate it to be less than ten per cent. Happy 
country where the nnmber of pupils in daily attendance amounts to 
00-95 per cent ; and yet that is not far from the actual facts, owing 
to the rigid enforcement of the compulsory attendance law. Grau- 
buenden also introduces schools for dullards, to relieve the other 
schools of an element which retards their progress. St. Gallen 
recently opened a manual training school ; 206 boys desired admit- 
tance, but only 122 could be accommodated. In Zuerich it is pro- 
posed that the teachers should not, as heretofore, be educated sepa- 
rately, but that the teachers’ seminaries be brought into organic 
connection with other secondary institutions, and that the teachers’ 

reparation be terminated with graduation from the university. 

e same idea is frequently advocated in Cincinnati and other 
cities of this country. What a difference between the idea which 
once prevailed: ‘‘ Any body can teach school,’’ and the demand 
for university culture for teachers! 


Wuerttenberg.— Daring the winter 1888-9 the number of continu- 
ation schools for girls (post-graduating course) was fifteen, with 
676 pupils and 73 teachers. Industrial schools for women (16 in 
number) had 1594 pupils with 98 teachers. The state expended 
125,000 marks (4 m.==$1) for the former and about 20,000 marks 
for the second kind of schools. 

Prussia.—In the province of Eastern Prussia the semi-annual 
examinations have been abandoned in several places, notably in 
Konigsberg, Lyck, Tilsit, and Insterburg. In Cincinnati they 
have been ordered since after Supt. White left. Thus the pendu- 
lum swings to and fro. 

Alsace. Lorraine.—These provinces have seven normal schools for 
young ladies, more than any of the older provinces and States of 
Germany. 


Austria.— Vienna. Careful and very discreetly conducted in- 
quiries have revealed the awful fact that 4,600 children in the city 
schools would go without warm dinner, if not supplied with it by 
the ‘‘ society for proper feeding of school children.’’ 


OHIO.—CLEVELAND 


NOTES. 


The second term of the school year opened on Feb. 3. The 
semi-annual promotions were made easily and smoothly, although 
no vacation intervened between the two terms. In the primary 
and grammar grades the only examinations held were those for ad- 
mission to the high schools; in all other grades, promotions were 
made upon the teachers’ recommendations. 

The Board of Education, at its last meeting, decided to abolish, 
as rapidly as possible, the semi-annual promotions, which have been 
in vogue for the past nine years. It is thought that two years will 
be required to complete the change in all the grades. This action 
meets with the approval of a majority of the teachers, who feel it 
will greatly lessen the strain upon both teacher and pupil. 

Hough School, a fine new building in the East End, was formally 
opened on Saturday evening, with appropriate speeches from promi- 
nent educators and citizens. To the surprise of all, it proves to be 
inadequate for the needs of the rapidly-growing section in which it 
is located, and additional rooms must be rented at once. 

In this iconoclastic age, when old beliefs and doctrines and theo- 
ries are being ruthlessly demoralized, or proven to be false, Princi- 
pal Harris of the Central High School would undoubtedly be grati- 
fied if some one would demonstrate that two bodies can occupy the 
same space at the same time. It would be a great relief to him in 
the perplexing dilemma where to find room in an already crowded 
building for a troop of new pupils. 

Every time the semi-annual exhibition of work occurs at the 
Manual Training School, hosts of ardent friends and advocates are 
added to those already enthusiastically attached to the institution. 
If there are any opponents of Manual Training, they seem to be 
prudent enough to preserve a discreet silence. 

Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, delivered his brilliant lecture 


on Savonarola, in Music Hall, recently. He was introduced by 


BOYS AND GIRLS CAN UNDERSTAND THEM. 
The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of | The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 


Common Things. 


TO TEACHERS, $2.25. 


Persons and Places. 


TO TEACHERS, $2.25. 


“ Every child should have them.”—New Eng. Jour. af Educatton, 
“ The ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be iu every juvenile library.” 
— From a Report of the Connecticut Board of Education. 


“It is surprising that no one has thought of such a book before. The 
pedias are too elaborate and abstruse; a child cannot un- 


“ A book which will be of permanent value to any boy or girl to whom it 
may be given, and which fills # place in the juvenile library, never, so far as 
I know, supplied before.” — Susan Coolidge. 


HOLT & Publishers, NEWV YORE. 
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Supervisor Richardson, of the public schools, a personal friend of 
the lecturer. Dr. Gunsaulus is an orator of great ability, and the 
audience were spellbound under the magic of his eloquence. His 
comparison of Dante, Michael Angelo, and Savonarola was exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Really good lectures are, alas, as few and far between as the pro- 
verbial ‘‘ angels’ visits,” so we considered ourselves uousually fa- 
vored when, a few days after Gunsaulus, we had the pleasure of 
two lectures from Miss Amelia Edwards, of world-wide fame. The 
firat was entitled ‘‘ The Explorer in Egypt’’ and the second ‘‘ Por- 
trait Painting in Ancient Egypt.” One could not help querying, 
as he glanced over the large audience, how many came on account 
of a fondness for Archwology, and how many from a curiosity to 
see the *‘ most learned woman of her time.’’ Those who recalled 
their desperate, though fruitless efforts to understand Matthew 
Arnold's execrable guttural articulation, wondered if it were a 
badge of English eradition, and if Miss Edwards would prove 
equally vexatious. To the delight of all her voice was clear and 
musical, and her enunciation scrupulously perfect. Both lectures 
were for the benefit of the College for Women, and a large afternoon 
reception was given in Miss Edwards’ honor at the college. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1890. CLARA G. Taaa. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18, California Association, Los Angeles. 

March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln. 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln, 

April 4-5, South Indiana Association at Aurora. 

April 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundsville. 

July 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association. 

July 8-11, National Educational Assoc., St. Paul. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

Professor Jess, of the Lexington High School, was very seriously 
injured, recently, by the explosion of a piece of pipe in which he 
was generating oxygen over a gasoline stove for illustration before 
his class inchemistry. The gasoline ignited and seriously burned 
Professor Jess, destroying the sight of one eye. A number of the 
scholars were seriously injured, though not fatally. 

At its last meeting, the Institute of Education of Chicago dis- 
cussed teaching the history of the Reformation in a lively way. 
The verdict was, Present both sides candidly, allo pupils to 
draw their own conclasions. 

The County Association of Cook County discussed ‘‘ Some Prin- 
ciples of Primary Teaching,’’ Mr. Frank Marray, of Englewood, 
opening with a well-written paper. Prof. W. H. Hatch, of Moline, 
also gave a talk on ‘‘ Industrial Drawing.’’ 

A large and profitable convention of the teachers of Cass County 
was held at Ashland on Friday and Saturday, Feb. 7and 8. Pres- 
ident Hewett, of the Normal University, addressed the teachers 
Friday afternoon, on his favorite subject, psychology, and lectured 


in the evening. Superintendent Butler, of Beardstown, was also 
resent. 
. Superintendent Harrington, of Bureau, held one of his lively 
county institutes at Princeton on the 7th and 8th of February. 
State'Superintendent Edwards lectured to a large audience on Fri- 
day evening, and assisted in the exercises of the day sessions. 7 
The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association meets in Quincy in 
the latter part of March. This has hitherto had the largest attend- 
ance of the educational bodies of the state. A. C. Batler, of 


Beardstown, is the president. 


INDIANA. 

W. H. Caulkins, superintendent of Tippecanoe County for many 
years, has resigned to accept a position in the Internal Revenue 
Department of the government. r 

Dr. J. P. D. John has been elected president of De Pauw Uni- 
versity, and has entered upon his daties. -_ 

Prof. T. A. Crosson, of Washington, has been appointed princi- 
pal of schools at Oaktown, Knox County. 

Miss Laura Carroll, of Lebanon, has been invited to take a 
prominent position in the work of establishing a system of educa- 
tion in the Samoan Islands. 

Miss Fannie Beal, a worthy teacher in the Crawfordsville schools, 
died. recently, of La Grippe. 


White’s Indian Manual Labor Institute, near Wabash, has just | y 


suffered serions damage by fire. 

The attendance upon the schools throughout the siate for the 
month of January was seriously interfered with on account of 
sickness. 

The Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association will hold its annual 
session at Aurora during the first week of April. The committee 
has promised an excellent program of exercises. 


MARYLAND. 


The first of a series of lectures under the auspices of the Balti- 
more Public School Teachers’ Association was delivered Feb. 6, in 
the concert hall of the Academy of Music, by Dr. Ira Remsen, of 
the Johns Hopkins University, upon ‘‘ The Artificial Preparation of 
Some: Substances that Occur in Nature.’’ The same association 
recently voted thirty dollars to its executive committee, to be ex- 
pended for school journals and magazines for the use of its teachers. 
These periodicals will probably be placed in some convenient place, 
their contents will be catalogued, and criticisms made thereon, so 
that by reference to this catalogue and these criticisms a teacher 
will be able to see just what be wants and where to find it. 

Baltimore teachers are not behind those of sister cities in their 
eagerness for the best methods and for intellectual advancement. 
This epirit is not alone confined to Baltimore, however, but through- 
out the state there is a revival of interest in school work and a de- 
sire for professional skill. A State Reading Circle has been in suc- 
cessful operation for several years, and the teachers of almost every 
county in the state have adopted its course of reading, and are pur- 
suing it in local circles. One book at least in each year’s work is 
on pedagogy. In Baltimore this interest is not confined to the 
teachers alone, but the school board and the city council have 
shown their appreciation of the public schools by providing many 
new buildings for them. One costing nearly $25,000, for the Man- 
ual Training School, is nearing completion. Five thousand dollars 
has been appropriated for furnishing and heating the same. Evi- 
dently these bodies believe that there is some good in the ‘‘ new- 
ness’’ in education. A half-dozen other buildings are now in 
course of erection, and about as many more have been provided 
for by appropriations. 


‘te MICHIGAN. 

The following series of “‘ War Talks”’ is to be given before the 
Saginaw callie cube! pupils in the high school hall: Feb, 28, Field 
Service, Dr. L. W. Bliss; March 28, Experience and Observations, 
Maj. N. B. Kinsey; April 24, Second Battle of Bull Ran, 0. ¢ 
Davis ; May 9, Prison Experience, Hon. A. T. Bliss; May 29, 
From Rapidan to Appomattox, Dr. Theodore Nelson; June 13, 
The Last Year of the War, Rev. A. P. Bruske. 


NEW YORK. 


At a special meeting of the regents, held at their office at Albany, 
Jan, George Wm. Curtis was elected 
cellor, and Dr. Anson J. Upson was elected vice-chancellor, 
In the evening, a memorial service in honor of the late chan- 
cellor, Henry R. Pierson, was held in the Assembly parlor; 
Chancellor Curtis presided, and paid an eloquent tribute to his 
predecessor in office. Regent Fitch offered a memorial minute 
which he prefaced by a feeling tribute to Chancellor Pierson’s 
memory. 

enone University has received the Wolfe collection of engray. 
ings, etchings, etc., the gift of the widow of General Leavenworth, 
A large portion of the ———- are portraits, and are valuable. 

Prin. Anse! E. Kinne, for many years master of Madison Gram. 
mar School of Syracuse, died Jan. 16, at the advanced age of 7() 
ears. For more than thirty years he had been connected with the 
public schools of Syracuse. Ranking high as an educator, he was 
a man of the noblest Christian character, with lofty and pure ideals 
of life. 

Mr. R. B. White, who has been engaged in business for the past 
two years, has returned to the profession of teaching, and was re- 
cently elected to the principalship of Madison School, Syracuse, 
His large number of friends through the state will be pleased to 
learn of his action. 

The Educational Council of Onondaga will discuss the following 
questions at its February meeting : Teachers’ and Training Classes ; 
Uniform Examinations; Regents’ Advanced Examinations; Ro- 
gents’ Preliminary Examinations; and the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Law. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Supt. J. H. Werner, of Northampton County, held a local insti- 
tute at Bath, Friday and Saturday, Feb. 7,8. Principal N. C, 
Schaeffer, of the Keystone Normal School, Kutztown, lectured on 
‘+ Brain- building,’’ Friday evening. Among the speakers of Satar- 
day were Principal H. K. Bender, of East Bangor, on “ Arith- 
metic’’; W. O. Ettwein, of Hecktown, on ‘‘Grammar and Com- 
position’’; Principal Frank Huth, of Nazareth, ‘‘ Arbor Day in 
our Schools’; Principal A. J. Devereaux, of Bangor, ‘‘ The 
Teacher out of the Schoolroom”’; J. F. Hahn, of Pen Argyl, on 
‘* History’’; Principal A. B. Fehr, of Hellertown, on “ Practical 
Work ’’; Supt. O. R. Wilt, on “ Accuracy in All Things’’; Supt. 
Thomas M. Farquhar, of Bethlehem, on ‘‘ Decimals”; and Vice- 
Principal M. Alton Richards, of South Bethlehem, on ‘* Drawing.”’ 
Among the questions discussed were these: Some methods for 
preventing tardiness. What are some of the best kinds of punish- 
ment ? When should corporal punishment be inflicted ? The best 
plan to prevent ws ? How can we interest parents in their 
children’s work ? ow would you teach morality in school ? 
Should the teacher visit parents of his pupils? Why? Prof. W. 
P, Messinger, of Pen Argyl; Prof. J. M. Roberts, of Bethlehem; 
Prof. George L. Xander, of South Bethlehem; Rev. W. J. Andres, 
secretary of Bath school board; and Dr. G. 'f. Fox, of Bath, and 
| others, took part in the discussion. 


PROMINENT MEN, 


Members of School Boards, Directors, Superintendents, and College 
Presidents, who have secured teachers through the 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO. 


From W. D. PARKER, State High School Inspector, Madison, Wis.:—A de- 
gree of familiarity with the work of your office, extending through several years, enables me to say 
that in all respects your work of supply of teachers has seerred to be an efficient, prompt, and valu- 
able agency for schools and for teachers. Jan. 30, 1890, 


From H. H. BELFIELD, Director Chicago Manual Training School, Chicago, 


Tils. :—From my knowledge of your operations, I think you are doing a valuable work in adjusting 
the supply and demand in the teaching fraternity. Jan. 30, 1890. 


From J. A. TROW, Secy. State Normal School, Madison, Dak.:—I consider 
your Agency a first-class medium through which to obtain teachers, for the reason that applications 
are received only from the class desired, thus saving correspondence with those not fitted to fill vacan- 
cies that may occur; and teachers are directly instructed where to find places for which they are 
suitably fitted, thus being of great value tothem. Feb. 1, 1890. 


From F. A. NIMS, President Board of Education, Muskegon, Mich. :—I take 
pleasure in saying that through your Agency we have been able to secure several competent and 
efficient teachers, all filling your representations. Feb. 3, 1890. 


From SAM. P. DALE, President School District, No. 1, Canon City, Colo. :— 
One Wednesday evening we telegraphed you fora teacher, on the following Saturday she arrived, 
and began work Monday. She gives us excellent satisfaction, and it gives me great pleasure to 
testify for the Board and myself to the promptness and efficiency of your Association in aiding us to 
secure a first-class teacher. Feb. 4, 1890. 


From C. S. HARTWELL, Amherst :—President Szelye refers me to you as the 
manager of the best Agency. June 29, 1889. 


From 0. C.SEELYE, Superintendent Schools, Marshall, Mich. :—The teach- 
ers, Miss Griffin, and Mr, Search, Principal of our High School, who were secured through your 
Agency, are of the highest type of character and of excellent ability. Jeb. 8, 1890. 


From T. J. KENNEDY, President Amity College, College Springs, Ia. :—We 
find from business with the Teachers’ Co-operative Association that it is very ably managed by Mr. 
Orville Brewer in the interests of its patrons. The very prompt, courteous, and satisfactory manner 
in which it has supplied our wants tells the secret of its growing popularity with teachers and Boarde 
Feb. 1, 1890, 

From J. V. TEIBEL, Scotland, Dak. :—I heartily recommend the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association to School Boards wanting good teachers. Feb. 2, 1890, 


From W. W. Jamieson, Superintendent Schools, Keokuk, Iowa :—Through 


your Agency Mr. J. Benjamin was secured in our High School last year. He isa successful teacher 
and disciplinarian, and we congratulate ourselves upon securing his services. Feb, 6, 1890 


HOWELL, Superintendent Schools, Lansing, Mich.: I believe 
at the Teachers’ Co-operative Association i i i i 
ota ag yo n is a valuable and reliable aid to teachers seeking posi- 
As F. G. JONES, President School Board, Oregon, Ills.:—The teacher se- 
our i i 
ge fon Board at your suggestion for the High School has proved to be very efficient. 
e hia S. W. CULVER, President Bishop College, Marshall, Tex. :—Desiring 
ers : wrote Mr. Orville Brewer, of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, Chicago, Ille., and 
wo exce ent teachers were employed in consequence, and I bear testimony to the elidean son t- 
ness, and ability with which the business was conducted by the Association. Feb. 4, 1890 a 

ioe wren © F. BULLARD, Principal Jacksonville Female Academy, Jacksonville, 
webs pe & personal and business acquaintance of many years I am pleased to recommend Mr. 
ee “ag of the Teachers’ Co-operative Association, as wholly reliable, intelligent, and 

Orewer appreciative, painstaking, and cautious in recommending candidates for 


responsible positions. I most heartily commend th iati 
managements of schools desiring suitable teachers. ‘ace ae 


(1) SCHOOLS WISHING TEACHERS, in East, West, North, or South, and 


(2) TEACHERS WISHING POSITIONS, are invited to correspond with us fully 


TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, 


now. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


7Q Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 
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TEXAS, 


Ellis County teachers held their first institute 
Saturday, Jan. 11, at Ennis. It was resolved to 
divide the district into three districts. An insti- 
tate is to be held twice a month in each district, 
and representatives from these meetings are to 
hold a central institute at Waxahachie once a 
month. Ellis County is one of the most fertile 
and prosperous in the state, and the establishment 
of these institutes will be a great aid to its teachers 
and schools. 


WISCONSIN, 


The so-called Bennett law, which provides that 
all children between the ages of 7 and 14 years 
shall attend school and receive instruction in the 
essentials of an English education for at least 
twelve consecutive weeks each year, is being very 
generally discussed. The state superintendent is 
making an earnest effort to interest school officers 
in the matter, and the hostility formerly mani- 
fested toward the law seems gradnally to be dis- 
appearing before unanswerable arguments in its 
favor. 

Along with other state officers, Superintendent 
Thayer announces that he will not be a can- 
didate for the office of state superintendent. 
Prof. L. D. Harvey, of the Oshkosh Normal 
School, is a prominent éandidate for the state su- 
perintendency to succeed Superintendent Thayer. 

Miss Maud E. Remington, a graduate of the 
State University, class of 1881, has recently been 
in the River Falls ormal 
Schoo 

Bp the will of the late Mrs. W. W. Woodbury, 
of Racine, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., 
receives $15,000 ; Hebron Academy, Hebron, 
Me., $5,000; Colby University, Waterville, Me., 
which has already received from her $30,000 
made the residuary legatee. 

The southeastern section of the State Teachers’ 
Association is to meet at Waukesha next summer. 

Principal Clarke, of Albion Academy, died re- 
cently from the effects of the bite of a cat, re- 
ceived last summer. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


VERMONT. 

The county institutes held by the several super- 
visors have been very successful thus far, and sach 
an awakening in educational circles is manifest as 
has not been known in years. At the Rutland 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have received all 
the way from five dollars ($5), to one hundred 
dollars ($100), for sending early reports of future 
openings to the Teachers’ Codperative Asapciation, 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in ‘‘ dividing ”’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ils. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Pirst quality U. 8. Bunting, Regulation 
Sizes, 42 Stars. Price to Schools, 10 
per cent. below list prices. Orders 
py AA be a by telegram if wanted 

aste 


12x6 13 50 

15x7% 10.75 21x10% 18.00 
pton’s Drill Tactics, $2.00 
Brown’s “ “ -25 


Por further particulars watts for Feb- 
ruary circular. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


OAK HALL, . . . BOSTON, MASS. 


w“*Understandest Thou What Thou 
Meadest?” No one can read the papers uoder- 
standingly without some knowledge concerning the 
rulers and statesmen of our time, and the political 
blems before them. Send for‘' Rulers of the 
orld,” the only cheap work of the kind, 144 . 
‘all of valuable information on current tory. 


ully illustrated. Paper 30 cents, Cloth 40 cents. 
orders to SCHOOL HERALD iG Oo., 185 
Avenae, Obicago. 


BUREAU OF BDUCATION 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 

Gives Parents information oft the best Schools. 

Introduces to Schools, Lyceums, and Lecture Com. 
mittees, first class Lecturers ; and to Tourists the 
= who has arranged the “ Grand Tour of Europe 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Somerset Boston, 


County i 


meeting 179 teachers registered; in Cale- 
116; Franklin, over one hundred. 
nington’s itute is in session 
(19. 20°31). this week 
Chittenden, Orange. Windsor, Rutland, Addi- 
son, and Windham Counties have selected their 
textbooks for the next five years, and the other 
counties are soon to make their selections. Asa 
general thing, the books chosen are excellent. 
The Schoolmasters’ Club of Vermont has re- 
cently been formed, with the following officers : 


—Prin. E. A. Bishop, Montpelier ; Secretary and 


next meeting will be held in Burlington, in April. 

The alumni of Rutland County have formed an 
Alumni Association, and last week held their first 
meeting. About eighty-five members signed the 
constitution, over twenty different colleges being 

S. W. Landon, of Burlington, is writing 
a Civil Government of Vermont, to accompany 
Mowry’s Elements of Government. This book od 
already been adopted in some of the counties. 

The students of the Methodist Seminary at 
Montpelier have been presented with $500 by 
Foster Clement, of Minneapolis, with which to 
purchase a fountain for the campus, provided they 
will raise a like sum for improvements. About 
half the required amount is already raised. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Newburyport established a Normal Trainin mi 
School last fall which is proving very successf 

It is the intention of the committee to furnish in 
this school a training for practical work in teach- 
ing, equivalent to that furnished by our best nor- 
mal schools. The students come chiefly from the 
neighboring high schools. The course of instruc- 
tion in the school continues for three terms of 
twenty weeks each, and all pupils entering the 
school do so with the understanding that they will 
remain for this length of time unless excused by 
the sub-committee. The arrangement of the 
course of study provides for the pupil teachers one 
year’s courge in the normal department and a year | , 
and a half of actual teaching. There are three 
classes of pupil teachers,—a senior or third term 
class, each member of which has charge of a room 
an entire term; a middle or second term class; 
and a janior, or first term class. The members of 
the junior and middle classes divide their time be- 
tween study and recitation in the normal depart- 
ment, and assisting the seniors in teaching. Dur- 
ing the first term the pupil teachers do not receive 
any compensation; during the second term they 
receive two dollars per week; during the third 
term, three dollars. When a vacancy occurs in 


Tue Teacuers’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 


President—Prin. S. W. Landon; Vice-President | id. 


Treasurer—Prin. E. H. Du ‘ ‘ Alabama. 
| The — Treaty with Italy ratified by the king of| ment furnished en route is unnecessary. Arrange- 


the corps of city teachers‘ it will be' filled eet; 
graduate of the training school if one suitable for 
the position be available. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From February 10 to February 16, inclusive.) 
— Terrible volcanic eruption in Japan. 


A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 
TO WASHINGTON, 


The most attractive personally-conducted tour 
to Washington will leave Boston Tuesday, Feb- 


ruary 25th, via the Pennsylvania Railroad. Pas- 
sengers may avail themselves of the ‘‘rail and 


boat route,’’ or the ‘‘all rail.’’ These serial 


— Corner-stone of the new Brooklya tabernacle |tours, under personal escort, emanated from this 


Abyssinia. 


— Duke of Orleans sentenced to two years’ im- nae 


prisonment. 


— Dr. Talmage resumes preaching at his church bee art interest. Five days in 


in Brooklyn. 

— Toronto University totally destroyed by fire ; 
loss, $500,000. 

— Former palace of Marguerite of Navarre, in 
Paris, burned. 

— English syndicate purchases seven New Jer- 
sey rubber mills. 

— Alanson W. Beard confirmed as collector of 
the port of Boston. 

— Brown University alamni hold a reunion at 
s Hotel, Boston. 

coln’s ‘birthday observed by Republican 

clubs all over the country. 

— United States squadron sails from Toulon 
and arrives at Villefranche. 

— The national Senate unanimously passes res- 
olutions congratulating Brazil. 


company, and are now so well known to the trav- 
— Two Mormon elders tarred ood set on fire injeling public thata review of the luxurious and 


rapid means of conveyance, meals, and entertain- 


ments have been | eens whereby several hours 
ver in Philadelphia will enable tourists, 
er personal guidance, to visit ee aces of historic 
ashington will 
prove all too short to cover the numerous points 
of interest in and near this heart city of the nation. 
Tickets for the ‘* rail and boat route’’ $42.00, 
in }and the ‘‘all rail’’ $47.50, which inclades in the 
first case meals and stateroom on the boat, me«ls 
en route in both directions, a trip to Mt. Vernon, 
a carriage ride about Washington, and in the 
wan case Pullman accommodations between 
Boston and Philadelphia, in addition to the other 
privileges mentioned, and board for five days at 
the Ebbitt or Riggs House. All travel over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will be in Pullman Cars. 
Detailed itineraries, descriptive of the capital 
and tour, can be procured from W. W. Lord, Jr., 
205 Washington street, Boston. 


— Isaae Sawtell arrested at Portland, Me., sus- WANTED: Man or woman for summer institute 
of murdering his brother. work in Nebraska. Address, Teachers’ Cod 
— Philadelphia Presbytery refuses to agree to aj tive Association, 70 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


revision of the confession of faith. 


FOUR DOLLARS REGISTRATION FEE is what 
a certain New York State man gets from his two 
New York State agencies,—the Siamese Twins, — 
(the two ads. always appearing together.) For 
two dollars you register in all branches of the Co- 
operative Association, and get all the help of all 
its agents. Address, Teachers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills. 


To Evrorr. —A gentleman connected with 
Massachusetts educational matters, and who has 
traveled extensively in Europe, will make a tour 
of the Continent next summer accompanied by 
his wife and two other ladies. Favorable arrange- 
ments can be made for three or four other pereons 
to accompany them. Address, ‘‘ L. W. S8.,’’ box 
239, Salem, Mass. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS, 


Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous system. 


Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


By CAROLINE 
Principal of the Training 


Pp.111. Paper Covers. . 


HOLMES, POE, HAYNE, CARLETON, and CARY. 


impression on the minds of his pupils. 
Address all orders, 


BIRTHDAYS. 


This is a book which every teacher should have at hand. It contains sufficient material for celebrating 
the birthdays of ten different authors,—-LONGFELLOW, LOWELL, WHITTIER, BRYANT, EMERBON, 


ically arranged; one or two programmes are given for public exercises connected with each author; the 
life of each is graphically sketched; in many case numerous quotations are given from their works, and in 
each case several works of reference are cited, so that additional information may be obtained if desired. 
With these aids in hand any teacher can easily prepare an interesting exercise which will make a lasting 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


H. STANLEY, 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


The leading events in the life of each are chronolog 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Aman or woman, of business con- 
versant with educational affairs o has from $2000 
to $5000 to invest, to take an interest in a large and 
old established house. Ten rE cent. profit will be 
ranteed on investment. ddress Y. Z., care of 
ew England Journal of Education, Boston, Mass 

best illustrated Woman's 


A Special Offer! 


weekly. Handsomely illustrated. The latest fashion 

Seolans ‘with full descriptions. The various departments, 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Science, are full and 

complete. Interesting serials by prominent writers, and 
valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 
ou to see our paper, and to that end, make you this A 

The subscription rie is $2.50 per year. 
introduce our paper into 


The Woman’s Illustrated 
World is the cheapest and 


offer. 
increase our circulation an 
new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 cents, send it to 
you for 3 mouths (13 numbers), on trial. Write to us at 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


Grand Tour of Europe. 


LOOMIS’ PARTY. 
Route: NewYork to Li ; thence to France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, Bohemia, 


Saxony, Germany, visiting all the prin- 
cipal places of interest in the several 
countries. 

Entire pupenee of the tour, from June 25 to Sept. 
11, from $800 to $850. 

‘At the close  f this tour, a party will leave Berlin 
for a four weeks’ tour of BRuseia and the North, 
including POLAND, RusstA, FINLAND, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, HOLLAND. Additional cost only 8350. 

Another party will leave New York, July 12th, for 
an eight weeks’ tour of SCOTLAND, ENGLAND. PaRIs, 
THE RHINE, and GERMANY, under 
the management of Dr L. Loomis, who has, dur. 
ing the last 14 years, as conducted more than 
twenty parties over similar routes. Entire satisfac- 
tion is guaranteed. 

For circulars and full particulars to 

HIRAM ORCU anager, 
N. E. Education, 
8 Somerset St, Boston. 


10 PER CT. 


Conservative, Safe, and Permanent Investment for 
sums of $100 or more. Investigation invited. Illus 
trated pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pay postage. 

For particulars, references. ote. ree 


Agents Wanted. 


ersons preferred whocan furnish a horse and give oe 
whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and c ties. 
. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


each month. Steady 
at home ortraveling. No solicitin 


$75.22 to $250,2% sor 


WEDDING BELLS 


Should peal forth merrily when the bride and groom 
have read and re-read Dr. Talmage’s beautiful book 


entitled 

“THE MABRIAGE RING,” 
comprising 15 choice sermons, covering a wide mat- 
rimonial field. A valuable gift boo 
12mo, cloth. Beautifully bound. Price, $1.00, post- 
age free. 


FUNK & WAUNALLS, Pubs,, 18 & 20 Astor PI., N.Y. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A for Teachers, 
FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Pried $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


83 East 17th 8t.. NEW YORK. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchan anne for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 17 WABASH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Civics. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 


These - uestions are printed on slips of cardboard, 

1% x4 inches in size, two questions on a card, The 

——- are not confined to the Constitution of the 
nited States, but include many practical questions 

cts of the day. 

Key of Answers sent to any address for 


A. M. EDWARDS, LEWISTON, MAINE. 


THE AUTOMATIC TEACHER 
OF ENGLISH SPELLING. 


Capacity for work: 5000 to 10,000 words, against at 
the same time 50 to 500 of rote. 


Send for tlustrative circular. 
CHARLES, BRO., & CO., 
17th St. (below Cherry), PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


on the subje 
Cards wi 
50 cents. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOUOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all A of industrial caving: 

For circular and gpetoutere apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner 9 et eter Street, Boston. 
. BARTLETT, Principal. 


[yj NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Per both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Russe... Principal. 
NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMIN . Mase, 
The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
ons, Wednesday, Feb. 5th. For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principai. 


N B 


For both 
— BOYDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL 80HOO Mass. 
‘or of Ladies only. catalogues, address tae 
. HAGAR, 
urs NORMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 


$60 SALARY. 840 Expenses | in advance 
v 


ma ming No Pos Cards, 


& OO., Piqua, 0. 


— | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
; 
PRA 
TAA BND 
(USED) 
( 
Box #49, PORTLAND, OREGON, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Arena for February comes promptly to 
hand and its contents show that Mr. B. O. Flower, 
the editor, fully appreciates his important posi- 
tion. The contributors to this number are all 
able, vigorous writers and include Edgar Faweett, 
whose topic ia ‘‘In the Year Ten Thousand ” ; 
Richard Hodgson, LL.D., discusses ‘* Psychical 
Research’; Nicholas P. Gilman, ‘* Industrial 
Partnership’; James T. Bixby, Ph.D., ‘* Robert 
Browning’s Message to the Nineteenth Century ”’ ; 
Helena Modjeska gives interesting ‘‘ Reminis- 
censes of Debuts in Many Lands,’’ (illustrated) ; 
General Clinton B. Fiske treats of ‘‘ Henry 
George and the Rum Power’’; H. H. Gardener 
has for his theme ‘‘ The Immoral Influence of 
Women in Literature’; Thomas B. Preston re- 
views ‘‘ Cardinal Gibbons’ Late Work’’; and 
W. H. H. Marray concludes his ‘‘ Legend of the 
Saguenay”’ entitled ‘‘ Mamelons,’’ of which the 
first half appeared in the January Arena. By the 
above it will be seen that the Arena has already 
come to the front as one of the most valuable of 
American magazines. It discusses timely topics, 
with freshness and great ability. It cannot fail to 
be welcomed by all thoughtful readers. Its paper, 
letter press, and general make-up is excellent. 
Price, $5.00 per annum; single numbers, 50 cts. 
Boston, Mass. : The Arena Publishing Co. 


— The Eclectic Magazine has twenty carefully 
selected articles from the leading foreign periodi- 
cals, in the February number. It opens with 
a strong paper by Grant Allen on ‘“‘ Practical 
Religion,’’ which is highly ive. Pasteur 
concludes his dissertation on ‘‘ Rabies,’’ and Mrs. 


| eth contributes an article on the women ques- 


‘tion, in answer to that by Lady Gaskell in the 
| preceding number. Robert Browning is ably dis- 
cussed in short papers from the Saturday Review 
and Spectator. Sir William Dawson explains the 
question of the Deluge, controverting the Agnostic 
views with great ability. The beginnings of re- 
form in Persia are described by E. F. G. Law, a 
highly competent authority. Edward Clodd has 
an able paper 
will be read with much interest. The retrospect 
of Stanley’s expedition is by a well known geo- 
phical authority, J. Scott Keltie. Professor 
uxley has a paper on ‘‘ The Natural Inequality 
of Man.’’ Swinburne has a series of sonnets on 
Browning, the recently dead poet, and an excel- 
lent article by Dr. Charles Mackay, who died a 
short time since, is entitled “The Ascertainment 
of English.’’ Several able minor articles, stories, 
and poems complete a very readable and enter 
taining number. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 
Bond Street, New York. Terms, $5 per year; 
single numbers, 45 cents. 


— Our Day for February opens with an article 
by an able colored Southern writer, William 
Hannibal Thomas, of South Carolina, on ‘ Un- 
solved Negro Problems.’ He favors political 
codperation, and says that it will be conducive to 
me respect, and beneficial in all relations of 
race intercourse. The negroes will be content, he 
thinks, with a moderately fair distribution of 
public responsibility. Speaking for the colored 
race in the South, the writer asserts that the fore- 
most grievance is the vigorous subjection to a 
The negroes crave the light of intelligence, and the 

‘ec | eal districts has 


1 : : — The American Naturalist, which we heart; 
the most stupendous and far-reaching disas- , , tily 
pe negroes, welcome to our table, is a monthly journal do. 
‘and immediate needs demand a trainiDg | voted to the natural sciences in their widest 
‘in elementary — sense. It is published by Sixth 
lead Me Blaine are reproduced from the North . are by men eminent > some oo ope 
ica jew. The third contribution is on ie the editorial pages are dey 
Federation,” being a record of d valuabl f th 
ritish Imperial eration, g Book comprehensive an uable summary of the recent 
a meeting in London, Nov. 15, 1889. literature of ecience and general notes on geography 


‘The Origin of Death,”’ which | Notices relating chiefly to books on Faith} od travel, giving the most recent information 


Cures,” etc., are pungent. The ‘Questions to/¢.5, all sections of the globe. These notes 
” department is & invaluable to teachers and students of the 
of the School Question. _The i on hy of the world. They also give the essential 
Opinion ” and Editorial Notes are ry = rey acts relating to investigations in geology, paleon- 
devoted to the policy of American Board : of * °F | tology, mineralogy, petograpay, botany, zodlogy, 
eign Missions. Price, $2.50 a year ; single copies, |. bryology, physio , archwology, ethnology, 
25 cents. Boston: Our Day Publishing Co. microscopy, entomology, general scientific news, 
._ | and the proceedings of scientific societies. Such a 
—The February number of The Andover Review! parner of facts cannot fail to do much to stimulate 
contains Part VI. of ‘‘ What is Reality ?’’ by Rev. | teachers and students in America to do more and 
F. H. Johnson; ‘Unfair Burdens on Real Pro-| better work in natural science. Price, $4.(X) a 
duction,” toy I Swift, Hoq.; “Tho| © conte, Philadelphis: 
Education of the Roman Youth,” by Prof. W. 0. Ferris Bro _ . 
Sproul; ‘‘ Influence and Independence, —A| —The leading paper for Good Housekeeping, 
Disoussion of Individualism,” by Missos 126, is devoted to the subject of “The Hii 
Rev. F — on quette of Dining and Dinner Giving,’’ the details 
“Dr. Von Dillinger » «The Withdrawal of Mr. | being gathered from conversations with George W. 
Covell, with Correspondence,” ‘‘ Commissioner Childs, Esq., whose hospitality is knowa through. 
Rebinesnts Re 66 Archwological Notes,” by out our country. This per is accompanied by 
Professor Ta ty ** Social Economics,”’ by Pro- one describing White ouse State Dinners, by 
lence Tucker: Hook Reviews, The cditecial on | Mrs. L. B. Steele, of the Washington Womans’ 
the Covell case is a searching review of the action Press Association. 
aod all — Outing for February presents a number of 
te the “dia of bottle? in this “irre- | interesting and valuable papers. California is 
ressible conflict’’; the end is not yet. Boston: entertainingly described by C. H. Shinn, in an 
oughton, Mifflin & Co., $4 per annum. article entitled ‘‘ Winterizg in California.’’ The 


neglect to plant schools in the ru 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author Publisher. Price. 

The Third Reading Book. . . . . Davis J B Lippincott Co, Phila $1 00 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Crawle ‘a 1 00 

uvenir of the Dead Heart. ° ° ° cee Cassell & Co, N Y, 4 

The Riverside Manual for Teachers. . . Hall Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos 15 
History of the Old South Church. . . Hill , ¢ 10 00 
Hygiene for Childhood. ° . ° . Rank D Appleton & Co, NY, 15 

rt Browning’s Princ orter Poems, . ‘ , 

Music in America. Ritter Charles Scribner’s Sons, NY 2 00 
A Theory of Conduct. Alexander 1 00 
The State and Federal Governments of the U. 8. Wilson DC Heath & Co, Boston 50 
Shakespeare’s True Life. ° P ° ° Walter Longmans, Green, & Co, NY 5 00 
Table and Formula Book. . Warren 30 
The Catholic Man. Turnbull D Lothrop Co, Boston 1 25 
Geology. Prestwick Maemillan & Co, N 9 00 
Simple History of English Literature. ° e Stronock T Nelson & Sons, N Y 75 
Good and Evil of Calvinism, . ° ° ° Crosby A DF Randolph & Co, N Y 10 
Free Trade in Capital. ; : ‘ : Hake & Weslau Scribner & Welford, N Y 6 00 
Laugh and Learn. ° Humphreys 1 25 
Bibliography of the Writings of John Ruskin Pt.1&2 Wise John Wiley & Sons, N Y 50 
Albrecht. ° Bates Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00 
The Voice—How to Train It—How to Care for It. Warman Lee & Shepard, Boston 2 00 
A Treatise of Dogmatic Theology. Buel Thos Whittaker & Co, N 6 60 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


JoHn Witky & Sons, 15 Astor Place, New 
York City, have published the following new 
books on science since January, 1889, that will 


interest educators : 

A Treatise on Linear Differential Equations. 
By Prof. Thomas Craig, Ph.D., of Johns Hop- 
kins University. Vol. I.—Equations with Uni- 
form Coeflicients, $5.00. 
ry wtewy Equations. A Treatise on Ord 
and Partial Differential Equations. By Prof. W. 
W. Johnson, professor of mathematics at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.50, 

An Elementary Textbook of Chemistry. By Will- 
iam G, Mixter, professor of chemistry, Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale College, New Haven. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Chemical Lecture Notes. By Peter T. Austen, 


professor of general and applied chemistry, Rat- | ph 


gers College, New Jersey. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A Laboratory Guide in Chemical Analysis. 
Second edition, entirely rewritten and revised by 
Prof. David O’ Brine, of Colorado State Agricult- 
ural College. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Skeleton Notes upon Inorganic Chemistry. Part 
Il.— Metallic Chemistry. By Profs. Ricketts 
and Russell. Oblong 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. With 
copious appendices. New stereotype edition, 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. By 
W. H. Green, D.D., professor in Princeton Theo- 

Seminary. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Buskin’s re Parts I. and II. A 
Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and Verse 
of John Ruskin, LL.D., edited by Thomas J. 
Wise. 4to, paper, 50 cents each. 

ALDEN & Faxon, Newspaper Advertising 
Agents, Cincinnati, O., have just issued a very 
neat list of the leading newspapers of the United 
States. The first ten or twelve pages are devoted 
to advertisements which they have written for 
various firms and which have been prominent 
successes; also hints and suggestions to new ad- 
vertisers. This firm makes a specialty of writin 
money can be made out of newspaper advertising. 
Jelaee by their little book they have been emi- 
nently successful in this direction. This News- 
paper List will be sent free on application. 

first number of the ‘‘ Compass Guide of 
Boston and Vicinity’ (West End Publishing Co., 
266 Washington street, Boston) contains 200 


The Kodak. 
“You press 
the button, 


we do the 
rest.”’ 


ANYBODY CAN 
E PHOTOGRAPHS 


Price, $26.00. 
Loaded for 100 Pictures. WITH THE KODAK. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
Send for copy of Kodak Primer, with sample 
otograph. 


The Kastan Dry Plate and Film Co, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


wishes to get about Boston or out of Boston by 
horse cars. It contains also a directory of all 
banks, hotels, public buildings, halls, telegraph 
offices, express offices, a offices, with time of 
departure and arrival of both express and mail ; 


time tables, churches, police departments, univer- 
sal railway time table, and fire-alarm boxes. It 
is the handiest little reliable office companion that 
has yet appeared. 


Ws. M. Esq., geographical 
publisher, has established himself at 107 Nassau 
street, New York City, as headquarters for every- 
thing in the geographical line, and will keep in 
stock the finest maps of the United States, and all 
the countries of the world, together with the best 
eo both for astronomical and geographical use. 

t has been an ambition of his for years to make 
this a special business where the public may be 
able to obtain any works pertaining to the subject. 

ImPORTANT.— When New York City, 
save Baggage 
eae GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

600 H. Furnished Rooms at $1.00 
wards per day. European plan. ‘and 


r 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse 


“THIS HISTORY I8 A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.” —Chicago Advance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Late PROFESSOR IN PRINCETON COLLEGE. 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
Professor JOHNSTON’s work is unique in that it presents in a single volume of about three hundred 
pages, a lucid, scholarly, well-ordered narrative of the history of the United States, from the earliest dis. 
coveries down to the present time. As acompact manual for class use it will be found invaluable. 


‘It is a compact and well-balanced work by a phil- “A masterly statement of the constitutional and 
osophical student of American history. He writes | political history of the country. It is comprehen- 
with commendable calmness and impartiality, and |sive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear and com 
ers ina volume of less than wend oo anexceedingly | pact. Its value is equally great for general reading 
nteresting outline of American history.’’—N. Y. Sun. | or for reference.’”’—School Journal. 


*.* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 &,745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


DO YOU WANT A THACHER 
FOR NEXT YEAR? 


If so, why not write to the New York EpuCATIONAL BUREAU about it? This BUREAU is 
connected with the publishing house of E. L. KeLLoea & Co., who have been doing business sixteen 
years, and during that time they have met and learned to know most of the leading educational men 
and women of this country. Mr. Amos M. KELLOGG, the Editor of the ScHooL JouURNAL, has 
had a long and varied experience in all kinds of schoolroom work, and knows what constitutes a good 
teacher from the standpoint of modern ideas. In filling important places his advice may be had free, 
by simply writing to the manager. 

We make no charge to School Boards. We put our expert aid at your service. You will doubt- 
less have one or more places vacant for the year commencing September, 1890. Send us complete 
details of the vacancies, and we will send you complete description with testimonials, etc., of two or 
three of the best teachers in your vicinity. 


CONFIDENCE IN THIS BUREAU. 


Although Dr. Frank Capen, Principal of the New Paltz (N. Y.) Normal School, in a letter to 
the Manager of this Bureau said: “‘ They want nothing short of an angel over there,’’ yet the prin- 
cipal of this school, which in this case was Long Island, decided to take at once two nominees on our 
lint ; one at $550, the other at $700. There was only one applicant for the $700 place. Mr. Chas. 
Majory’s name was the name given to the School Board at East Orange, N. J., and he was elected. 
Mr. B , Salary $1,800, was the only one nominated by us for a position and was elected. Mrs. 
F—— D——— was the only name given the Yonkers (N. ¥.) School Board, ete., ete. 


MORAL: If you want a first-class teacher write your needs at once to us. Do not delay. Send 


messenger service, coach lines, cab limits, ferry particulars to 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


About the Newness. % . 
BY 3 

SUPT. A. P, MARBLX, ay - 
Worcester, Mass. Ax 


Pamphlet form. By mail, postpaid. Price, Se. e 


Address 


pages of information indispensable to one who 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. R 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING co., T 
8 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


© introduce them, one in every County or Town, fu" 
lable persons (either sex) who will promise ‘~ 
it. Borden MusicBox Co, 7 Murray St.. N.¥- 
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delights of tobogganing are set forth by James OC. 
Allen. Several of the articles are of special in- 
terest to sportsmen, notably, ‘‘ Brant Shooting on 
the Atlantic Coast,’’ by Alexander Hunter; 
‘“The Metropolis of the Turf,’’ by Charles 
Turner; ‘* Rassian Field Sports,”’ by W. Oliver ; 
aud ** Lost in the Jungle,’’ an adventure in Nicar- 
agua, by A. C. Chamberlain. The Editor’s Open 
Window is filled with interesting comments on 
topies of the day, and altogether the February 
Outing is well worth careful reading. 


— No patriotic American should miss the lead- 
ing article in the February St. Nicholas. It is 
‘** The Story of the Great Storm at Samoa,’’ retold 
by John P. Danning, who was correspondent at 
Samoa for the Associated Press when the great 
disaster occurred. It is an improved, enlarged, 
and more carefully written version of the dispatch 
which all the world admired at the time, and it is 
richly illustrated, not only from photographs, bat 
with drawings by J. O. Davidson, W. Taber, and 
George Wharton Edwards. 


— The February Homiletic Review has some 
sterling articles. The sermons of the number are 


by such well-known preachers as Drs. Edward 
Judson, Elliott D. Tomkins, Robert P. Kerr, and 
others. The’ Exegetical Section has learned 
papers by Drs. Chambers, Howard Crosby, and 
Willis K. Beecher. The European department 
under Dr. Stuckenberg, and the English under 
Dr. Parker, are rich with timely thought. 

— The brother of President Harrison’s private 
secretary, Mr. A. J. Halford, has written for the 
March number of the Philadelphia Ladies’ Home 
Journal, an article on ‘‘ Mrs. Harrison’s Daily 
Life at the White House.”’ A new portrait of 
Mrs. Harrison will appear, as will a view of the 
upstairs family rooms of the Executive Mansion. 

— Wide Awake for February furnishes a delight- 
ful treat for the young folks. It has inspiring 
stories, good advice from Mrs. Claflin and Sallie 
Joy White, and the best of poetry. ‘‘ Men and 


Things’’ abounds with good original anecdotes 
and curious lore. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Santa Claus for Feb. 1; terms, $2.00 a year. Bos- 
ur Day, for February; terms, $2.50 a year. Bos- 
ton: Our Da Publishing Co. 
The New England Magazine, for February ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 
Hall’s Journal of Health, for February; terms, 
$1.00 a year. New York: 206 Broadway. 
The Homiletic Review, for February; terms, $3.00 
a eer. & Wagualls. 
e Pansy, for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothro Co. 
Babyhood, for February ; terms, $150a year. New 
York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, for February ; 
terms, $1 00a year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Treasure Trove, for February; terms, $1.00a year. 
New York: Treasure Trove Co. 
The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health; 
for February; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 
ers’ Coéperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, and you will find such an agency. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 


intime. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain.workers and Sedentary Peo- 
ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna- 
sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 
H room ; new, scientific, durable. com- 
prehensive, cheap. Indorsed by 20,000 
poy lawyers, clergymen, editors 
and others now using it. Send for ill’d 
circular, 40 eng’s ; no charge. 
D. L. Down, Scientific Physical 
and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


Desirable for 
School Houses 


For Sale by 
NORTON DOOR CHECK 
AND SPRINC CO., 

Room C, Sears Building, Boston, Mass. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

F. H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MAS8&. 
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ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Indammation, 
Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


ble. Price, 50 cts. at D its; by mail, 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS 56 Warren St.. 


A particle is apgtied into each nostril and is agrece, 
red, 
. ¥. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—Paterfamilias was giving Johnny Freshleigh, 
’93, some wholesome advice on the many opportu- 
nities that were to be had at college, and that he 
ought to make the most of them, quoting asa 
final word, the maxim of Cromwell: ‘‘ Not only 
strike while the iron is hot, but make it hot by 
striking.’’ And then Johnny struck his father 
for a cool hundred, not only making the metal hot 
but his father, too.— Harvard Lampoon. 


WHY CONTINUE the use of irritating powders, 
snuffs or liquide, Ely’s Cream Balm, pleasant of 
application and a sure cure for catarrh and cold in 
head, can be had for 50 cents. It is easily applied 
into the nostrils, is safe and pleasant, and is curing 
the most obstinate cases. It gives relief at once. 


—In Boston they are talking about a society 
for the exportation of copies of the ‘‘ Angelus’’ 
to natives of the Congo Free State. The idea is 
that when a native sees the ‘‘ Angelus’’ he will at 
once invest in a pair of trousers and a copy of 
Jonathan Edwards’ sermons.— Exchange. 


CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of pens cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to -_ of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 

— Mrs. Fangle—‘‘ The papers mention a man 
who has cooked his own beefeteak for fifteen 
years.’?’ Mr. Fangle— ‘‘ He must have been very 
hungry, when he finally got it done.’’— Smith, 
Gray § Co.’s Monthly. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.— Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
— relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 

known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Simpson— ‘‘So your uncle left you nothing, 
eh ? Cut you off with a shilling ?’’ 

Gophast— ‘‘ No; cut me off with a codicil,’’ 
— Lawrence American. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a _ and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre 
paring and = nt b 
stamp, nam paper, W. A. NoyvEs, ower. 
Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


eow 

— Modern photography appears to be an art 

that enables us to see ourselves as others do not 
see us.— New York Com. Adv. 


—One of the manufactured articles that have no 
gone into a ‘‘trust’’ is steel pens. You may 
however, always trust an Esterbrook Steel Pen 
for its good, reliable qualities. 


—It is a@ little singular that when a person 
travels for his health he neglecta to take his health 
along with him.—Transeript. 


CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOE, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. eow 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object is to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions. 
For particulars address the ; 
UGET SOUND TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


i IT iS AMAZING 3} he said to us. He had entered the office hesitantly, sat down doubtfally 

' and began by saying that it really was of no use to come. Circumstances made 
such a pecu'iar combination of qualifications necessary that it was hardly probable we should care to try to fill it. 
For one thing she absolutely must teach phonography, and he supposed that wasn't verycommon. Then she ought 
to be a Seventh-Day Baptist, which was probably still less so, Apart from these two things he didn’t care so very 
much because he could distribute the other work, but of course he wanted as good a teacher as he could get. 
Well, it took two minutes to ran down a certain column giving the church affiliations of our candidates to find out 
that we had among our 4.000 teachers 11 women who are Seventh-Day Baptists. Looking at the same time in an- 
other column, no one of them had professed when she registered to be able to teach short-hand. “ Apparently,” we 
said, “ we can’t give you both; now which is most imperative?” “I think she must be a Seventh-Day Baptist,” 
he said. So we sent for the 11 envelopes and looked over the letters. Suré enough, one of them said that she was 
taking lessons in short-hand and hoped to be able to add it to her list of studies. A subsequent letter epoke of her 
continuing her lessons, and taking down an address with considerable success. Her other qualifications were sat- 
isfactory, she could be had at once, and he requested us to telegraph to her to begin the next Monday. Then he 


looked at his watch. “ It isamazing,” he said, ‘I have been here just twenty minutes.” There was some luck 
about it, but there was a good deal of system too. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °° 


Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable. Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 


1. A list of nearly 2000 (Two Thousand) POSE- | aoe to competition were filled through this Associ- 
TIONS which have been filled by the TEACHERS’ | ation, viz.: Michigan, $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Min- 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. Chicago, is sent by nesota, $1500; Lowa, $2000; Arkansas, $2000; Illinois, 
them to any teacher on application, names of | gi Dakota (two), one at $2000, and one at $1800; 
teachers located and dates given in full. . Carolina, $2000; Missouri, $1500; Ohio, $1800. 
2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred)| 5, The testimonials of the Association are not num- 
sitions DURING 1889 in the States west of New | bered by the dozen,—they come from :1) hundreds of 
ork. teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 
3. No other agency has filled fifty (50) itions in | have had actual experience with the agency in secur- 
the same territory in the same length of time. ing a Dg or a teacher, (4) they are of very re- 
4. The ten highest salaried positions in ten States ' cent , 1889-90. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF i890. 
We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,— for the Fall of 1890, for the 
following teachers : 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1000 to $2200| Principalships, town schools. Salary, $500to 900 
High School Principalships, * 600 to +1800) Grammar, Intermediate and Primary, 35to 85 
High School Assistants, = 450to 1 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2000 
Director of Music for Normal, - - 900to 1500 
Several lady Teachers of Music. 

Reading and Education, - - - - 900 

1200 to 1500 Training Teacher, city Normal, - - 650 

Lady Teacher of Art. 


Of the 370 places now on our books, 232 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents. 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION never recommends & 
teacher who will not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hencea teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a good teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All communications are strictly confidential. Send a postal 
with your address ; or, better, write fully your qualifications, experience, kind of position you want, and 
location. This will enable us to reply fully and save your time. 

The new large Manual of the Association sent free upon application. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 70 DEAKBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 

act as agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. 

Such appointments will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the 
applicant for the work. 


Wanted, "Teachers! 


We already have on our books over two hundred vacancies for September. Many of them are 
from our former patrons. They are for College Presidents and Professors, for Superintendents and 
Principals, for High School and Grade teachers, for Specialists in Music, Art, Elocution, Commer- 
cial Branches, &c. Our vacancies are DIRECT FROM EMPLOYERS, Send for our Manual. 

New vacancies come in daily. Addrees C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 

ScHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHuURST, ILL. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * macs. 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS, 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
their schools, will secure from this office the record | dental vacancies and for openings of the 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi-| new school year. Not a week, and hardly a day, 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for | passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 
No charge to school officers for services rendered. Forms and Circulars sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


* Dear Dr. Orcutt :—We are under special obliga-; Dr. Orcutt: —I am by your promptness 
tions to you for intelligent service.” and efficiency. On all future occasions, when I need 

Southbridge, Mass. Supt. J.T. CLARKE. | teachers, you will surely be notified.” 

“ My connection with your Bureau has been of great| 4t/anta, Ga. Supt. R. A. JONES. 
‘advantage to me. Accept my thoughts for this excel-| “I owe you a debt of gratitude as well as $45 in 
lent position,—the second you have furnished me.” | money. Accept my thanks for your valuable service.”’ 

Pottsville, Pa. B. 8. 8. Council Bluffs, lowa. C. 

*T am convinced that your agen is far the best} ‘‘ I have foundthe servicerendered by your Bureau 
among the maoy, and hence ask to become a mem-| very efficient, and if agreeable to yours, poend 
” . 


Several College Presidencies. 

One Normal tr ary $2000 

A Latin Professor for University “ 1000 
(must have studied abroad). 

A Professor of Mathematics, ° 


er. G. H.C. |like to renew my membership.” 
Loudonville, N. Y. Leile, N. ¥. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


tudio Buildin 110 Tremont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 
J RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. | “EDWARD GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NO CHARGES T0 SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS. 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers always in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We are asked to recommend a Superintendent at a salary of $2,500; several Principals, $1,000 to $1,200; 
ten ladies, $600 to $700. Why do you plod on at a low salary when you are worthy of a better one ? Reg- 
ister now and give us a chance to become acquainted with you. The better we know your record, the better 


we can work for you. Circulars free, L. B, LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


T hers’ Agencv Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


ernesses for every departmen struction; recom- 9 
Cal | Le@chers’ Agency 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
uare ork Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleger, 
%3 Union 8a . New ¥ Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


FOR BEGISTRATION. schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
NO PRE BEST FACILITIES, 


and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


Street, between Broadway an \. 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com itt y 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 


of tothe and BRST. TEACHERS WAN 
BR. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


American Teachers Bureau, 
ST. LOUIS.—i4th Year. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
2 West 14th Street, NEW YO. iy | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXI.—No, 


JUST ISSUED. 


EXERCISES IN WOOD-WORKING 


A Text-Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. 
By IVIN SICKELS, M.S8., M.D. 


Divided into Two Parts: 
The first contains a treatise on wood, including the growth, structure, properties, and kinds, cause of 


decay, destructive insects, and means of preserving wood. 
he second part includes a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the exercises. 


and methods of sharpening tools. These are followed by thirty-nine PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. illustrated 
by full-page plates. and accompanied by numerous applications. Directions for each exercise are printed 
on the page opposite its diagrams. 


Introduction price, $1.00, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, - - New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


“ THE BEST BOOK BVER PRINTED FOR TEACHING BEGINNERS TO READ.” 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I and Il. 


By T. T. COLLARD, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 
Each part contains 96 es, substantially bound in board covers, and will be sent by mail, postpaid, to 
Teachers, for 20 cts. liberal discount will be made on introductory orders. 


THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. 


By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Pu. D. 
A collection of devotional and patriotic hymas and tunes for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
duction price, 40 cents. Returnable specimen copies sent free to teachers and school officers. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, with a System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. FITZSIMON. 
A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medizval, and modern history, with a 
very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the dates of the most important events can be 
ily fixed in the memory. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
“ A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THos. HUNTER, D.D., Pres. Nor. Coil., New York. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MERRILL’S SCHOOL-BOOK SERIES. | 


Special terms made on class supplies. 


NEW BOOKS! 
NILES’ CEOCRAPHIES UNEXCELLED. 


No Stronger Endorsements Could Be Written. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL: THomas J. GRAY, President. St. CLOUD, MINN.; Noy. 22, 1889 
D. D. MERRILL,—Dear Sir: We have found Niles’s Geographies as good as the best. They prove 
themselves in the classroom, a fact that cannot be affirmed of every foograph , however finely it may be 
illustrated and furnished with maps. They have no superior. ours truly, 
Send for Introductory Prices and Catalogue THOMAS J. GRAY. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 
Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Anorzes, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees confe 
ee Winter Term opens December 31. Address 
eow 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D.. President, 36 Bromfield 8t.. Boston. Mass 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
a.| HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully | 
annotated, Now ready. ‘“L’Avare,” by Mo LIERE ; 
“Le Cid.” by CORNKILLE; “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” by MOLIERE; “ Horace,” by RAOCINE,; 
“ Athalie,” by RACINE. Each, 25 cente. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By 
} ee A novel and practical book for students. 

mo. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
Magnetism and Electricity. THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
By ARTHUR WM. POYSER, M.A. Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 


‘ Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
With 235 IUustrations. Crown 8vo. 80 cts. 1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 

“Beyond question one of the best text-books on| 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
this important subject yet presented.”—Zducation. | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

A full list of Longmans’ Elementary Science Man- | Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
uals, with prospectuses of books sent on application. | Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th St., NewYork. | Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, Graph 


HICH GRADE PENS AT Low PRICES. 
t&@ School Boards Supplied. Apply for Terms and Samples. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Viidwinter Music 


AWING BOO usic, a8 , stand 
DB RAWING MODELS, and to assist in all social pleasures and pen) 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. es. 
Prang's American Text-Books on Art Education. | SOCIAL SINGING, Sones. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF Guitar,” (each, $1). ‘Good Old Songs we tue: 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS to Sing,” (1.) sed 
To which special attention is called. ie 
These MODELS have been specially designed for TEMPERANCE, ;Temperance Crusade,” (ae 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary iis Morey. “Temperance 2 on & 


Rallying Songs,” 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both - 88,” (35 cts. or 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series,| $2.60 doz.) Hull. 


are made with the greatest re for accuracy and 7 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible EM BOOK y ems,” (80c., or 
They have been adopted by the leading cities ANTH $7.20 doz.) Emerson 


f Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) Emerso 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to paony ho Book,” $1.25 or $12 do mn. Ameri. 
in every can Z.) Dow's 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz ) 


stage, and espec at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address FASY CANTATA Sacred: “Ruth and Boa: » 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., (65e. $6 doz ) 
Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 65 cts.or$6doz. Secular: “ Dairy Maid’s Supper’ 

ABASH AVENUES. (20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) Garden of Singing Flov. 

ers,” 40 cts., or $3.60 doz.) P 


STUDENT of the BIBLE Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popular 
— should have 


Piano Collection,” Popular Dance Music 

tion,” Song Classics for Sop,,” “Song Classics fe; 
BISSELL’S BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. 
By EpwIn CoNE BIssELL, D.D. 2mo, cloth. 


Alto,” “Classic Baritone and Bass Songs,” * (igs. 
Numerous illustrations and tables. 420 pp. Price, 


sic Tenor Songs.” Each book, $1.00. 
for introduction, $1.20. Postage extra, 13c. per copy. 


It is used in Princeton and other theological seminaries as 
atext book. 

SCHAFF’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
Edited by PHILir ScHAFF, DD,LL.D. Price, $2. 
This is the latest scholarly Dictionary issued, Fourth edi- 

tion. Over 400 Illustrations, 12 maps, tables of Jewish 

weights and measures, and Bible references. 


RICE’S PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON 
LUKE. (Third volume of the People’s Commen- 
tary Series.) By Rev. Epwin Rick, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, 330 pp. Price, trade edition, $1 25. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


HOIR MUS 


A collection of 
original and 
the best writers, E yap 
e best writers, very composition in is book w 
With the Common Version and Revised Version, critical,| tested by practical ptt use being incorporated 
exegetical, and applicative notes, and special introduc: in the work. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
tion to the Gospel. Index, map and original engravings. ‘i 
This book will have a double value (1).as a help to the study H 
of the international Lessons for 1890, and (2) as a perma- 


nent Commentary on Luke. 
Price, $1.50 per year; l5cts. a single copy. Special 


The American terms to clubs of five or more, 

da School Union A splendid collection 
‘Sunday Modern Anthems, 

nestnu eiphia. ranged anthems b 
8 & 10 Bible House, New York. unos Gomnaeee oy this popular and well. 


by mail, postpaid. 
ANTHEM BOOKS | Anthems. 
For Choirs of all Denominations, 


By H. P. DANKS. vices, Opening Pieces, Col- 
SUPERB ANTHEMS. — By H. P. DANKS. 


lection Pieces, ete., etc., and available for Chorus or 
Quartet Choirs. The Organ part is printed on a sep. 
A collection of new Anthems, Solos, Sentences, 
Duets, Trios, Quartets, etc. 


arate staff. Price, 35 cents by mail, postpaid. 
85 cts. by mail; $3.60 per doz. by Ex. 


PUBLISHED BY 
DIAMOND COLLECTION.—A complete choir 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 
collection. 64 pages, large octavo. imilar to 


A Monthly Mag. 
azine containing 
each month new 
Anthems for the Choir, Organ Voluntaries, and articles 
treating of the leading musical topics of the day. 


AND 19 EAST 16TH ST., NEW YORK. 


“Superb Anthems ”’ By the same author. 
35 cts. by mail; $3.60 per doz. by Ex. EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘ane roar 
FESTIVAL ANTHEMS. — By H. P. DANKS.| andersen’s Misteries and Hlist’l Readers 
64 large ages. For Easter, Thanksgiving, Christ-| TRhemsem’s New Arithmetics and Algebrs. 
mas, and other joyous occasions. . 
85 cts. by mall; $3.60 per doz. by Ex.| course: 
STERLING ANTHEMS.— By HvUBERT P.| Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Englisk. 
MAIN and B.C. UNSELD. Contains over 100 An-| Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
thems from all the popular books of the past forty | Hutchisen’s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 
years. $6 per doz. by Ex.; by mail, 60c.each.| J.D, WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
TaE ANTHEM DIADEM.—By L.S. LEAson, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


ne collection of English and other Anthems. 192 Ww 
octavo pages. By mail, $leach; 9 per doz. DRA ING. 
PALMER’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. — By Coe’s First Studies (54 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0 60 
H.R PALMER. 192 pages. A valuable collection. | Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. 8vo, 3 50 
Containing a very great variety from different com- | MacCord’s of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, cloth 5 00 


$12 per doz. by Ex. By mail, $1.25 each. Elements 
Specimen Pages and Catalogue free on request. Warren's Free Hand Drawing. 12mo, ° * 100 
BICLOW & MAIN, a Drafting Instruments. 12mo, “ 12 

76K. Ninth St.,New York. $1 RandolphSt.,Chicago.| Perspective. 12mo, 
Projection Drawing. 12mo, 

APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. Shadows and Perspective. 8vo, 350 

: Machine Drawing. 2vyols.,8 vo, 7 50 
aury’s Geographies, enable’s Arithmetics, ‘Shades and Shadows. 8vo, “ 30 


Holmes’ Readers, | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
8 Tremont PI!.. Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.¥. | *,* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 


Published and for sale by 


SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, 


D TRIAL ORDER TO 


BOOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with net and 
| code, mailed on application Estimates Libeasy 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Bookseliers, 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPENCERIAN 


PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 


Quality of Metal, Workmanship, Uniformity, Durability. 
Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO, 


753 and 755 Broadway, NBW YORK. 


EcLEctTIc SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


now Beloctio History. A Revised, Enlarged, and Improved Edition of the EcLEcTIC 
UNITED Starrs, by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalheimer’s Histories. 
7 cee re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
jd penny ons been nearly doubled, in uding four full-page colored plates, and the entire 

in new type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; ' price, 60 cts. 


Waddy’s Composition and Rhe emen 
i ‘ sitio toric. Th Compositi teste, 
betorio in the Richm a.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00 ; exchange 
Ray’s Complete Algebra. A Com ra to accompany Ray’s Mathematical Series, 
» Cincinnati. A one-book course in rig 


by W. Satu, Woodward High Sch 
and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 pages. 


fall for i 
Send for our Proposition of Bachange Rates 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Srazer, Boston. 
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